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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FOODS. [exceptions to it. Still it is interesting to know the 


Ir is a matter of great importance to determine | quantity of nitrogen in different foods, for ahhough 
the relative nutritive value of substances used as | this does not represent their nutritive value, it does 
fod fur farm stock. Unfortunately, our know- |show their relative value as manure—whether used 
ledge on this subject is exceedingly limited. It was|directly as such, or first fed to animals, and their 
st one time supposed that the quantity of nitrogen | droppings carefully preserved and used afterward. 
in different food represented their relative value.|The following table will be found useful for this 
Recent experiments show that, if this rule holds | purpose, at least, and is interesting, as embodying 
trae in a majority of cases, there are a great many | the opinions of men eminent in agricultural science: 


TABLE OF NUTRITION—EQUIVALENTS. 




















































































THRORETICAL VALUES. PRACTICAL VALURS, AS FSTIMATED BY DIRECT 
a FEEDING EXPERIMENTS, ACOORDING TO— 
Boussingault. Fresenius. 
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The use of this table, (assuming it to he correct,)|or the so-called flesh-forming constituents,) _ as, 
will be readily perceived. Thus 75 Ibs. of clover|100 lbs. of meadow hay. This, according to 


hay contains as much nitrogen (that is, albumen, | Bousstneavtt, indicates that 75 Ibs. of red clover 











on is equal in nutritive > walne to 100 Ibs, of mea- 
dow hay. Pera & Tuarr estimate, from their 
experiments in feeding, that 90 lbs. of clover hay 
is equal to 100 Ibs. of meadow hay ; while Brook, 
Paset & Scnwerz estimate meadow hay to be 
equal to clover hay. It will be seen that the the- 
oretical estimate of clover hay is higher than the 
feeding trials will sustain. On the other hand, 
the practical farmers estimate carrots higher than 
chemists. The practical men, however, differ con- 
siderably among themselves as to the value of car- 
rots. Thus, Meya thinks 250 lbs. of carrots equal 
to 100 Ibs. of hay, while Brock thinks it will take 
366 Ibs. According to Bousstneauit’s analysis, it 
requires 382 Ibs. of carrots to afford as much nu- 
triment as 100 Ibs. of meadow 
hay. The reason of this differ- 
ence is probably owing to the 
method of feeding. A small 
quantity of carrots given in con- 
junction with dry food, will give 
a healthier tone to the system, 
and enable the stomach to digest 
the food better, and thus afford 
better results, than the mere 
amount of nutriment in the car- 
rots would indicate. On the 
other hand, if carrots formed the 
principal food, this advantage 
would, in a great degree, be lost. 
It will be seen that Bovsstn- 
GAULT’s Own experiments in feed- 
ing cattle give results nearly 
identical with the theoretical 
estimate. 

The same is true of other roots. They act, when 
given in small quantities, as a kind of tonic, or con- 
diment. Thus ruta-bagas, or Swedes, are estima- 
ted very much higher by the practieal men than by 
Bovsstneautt. Analysis indicates that 676 lbs. of 
ruta-bagas are only equal to 100 Ibs, of hay, while 
Perri and Tarr think 300 Ibs., and Scuwerz 200 
Ibs. of this root is equal to 100 lbs. of hay. 

There are many other points in the table worthy 
of attention, but the careful reader will not fail to 
seo them. Boussrncautt finds from his feeding 
experiments that Indian corn is more nutritious 
than his analysis indicates, This is undoubtedly 
the case; while it is equally true that peas and oil- 
cake, though highly nutritious, are somewhat over- 
estimated by theoretical writers. 


em oe —- 
Ovurt For Scours in Caves. —Take skimmed 
milk and scald it; let it cool and skim again; put 
a table spoonful of powdered resin for a dose three 
times a day.—J. P. 
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COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE, 


Our opinion has been ‘asked in regard to the aj. 
vantages of cooking food for cattle, and the bes 
apparatus for the purpose. 

That cooking renders our ordinary cattle food 
more easily digestible we think their can be nor. 
sonable doubt. Whether the gain in this respeet 
is equal to the cost and labor of cooking is anothy 
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APPARATUS. 


RICHMOND'S STEAMING 


water. 5, balances the float on the water, and indicates iis et 


¢, is the cock by which the water in the reservoir is allowed to enter the boiler, whai 
rises so high as to show that the beiler requires it. 
in larger boilers, by which the interior may be examined and clean 
J, the cock in the @eam-pipe, by which the communication between the food and & 
boi er is opened or cut off. &, the fire-place. 
i being the handle by wuich, when the top p has been remuved, the cylinder is tilled 9 


d e, is the opening corresponding 


h p, the cylindrical receptacle for the fal 
contents, 

| question. This would depend on a variety of & 
cumstances, When food is cheap, it can noth 
cooked with as much profit as when it commanies 
higher price. With corn at 25 cents a bushel, a 
hay at a proportionate price, we cannot believes 
some assert, that cooking food for cattle can bey» 
fitable. Even in Great Britain, where cattle fi 
is usually much higher than in this country, itt 
still a mooted question, after many years of tid 
whether food can be profitably cooked for stil 
For swine, it is very generally considered profit 
ble in England, to steam roots, potatoes, &- 
Grain is seldom either cooked for swine or calll 
The usual practice in fattening hogs is to grind it 
ley or peas, and mix the meal with the steam 
roots. Barley is often boiled whole for horsey 
we can confidently recommend the practice int 
our Own experience. 





There can be no doubt that the process of ct 
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rssome portion of the food svluble that 


ing rende 
would otherwise be improperly digested. It also, 
insome cases, removes unwholesome matter, and 
renders that savoury which would otherwise be dis- 
tasteful. A case of this kind is mentioned in a re- 
sent number of the French Journal @ Agriculture 
Practique. The refuse of immature sugar-beets, 
that proved deleterious to cattle, was rendered 
sholesome by steaming it. Mouldy hay, that cat- 
de will eat only when starved to it, is devoured 
heartily after it has been cut into chaff and 
steamed. 

In regard to the best apparatus for cooking food, 
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there can be no doubt that steaming is much more 
convenient and economical than boiling, except in 
the case of grain. Dry steam will not cook sound, 
bard grain, unless it has been previously soaked in 
water; but for all other purposes steam is better | 
than boiling water. There are quite a variety of 
seaming apparatus, but they all consist essentially 
ofa boiler for g-nerating the steam, and of a pipe | 
for conveying it to the reservoir containing the | 
fod. It is convenient, for the purpose of filling| 
and unfilling, that this reservoir should be slung | 
upon bearings, so that it shall hang freely in any 
position, whether full or empty ; and if the nozzle 
of the steam-pipe itself be one of these bearings, 
the mode of applying the steam to the material is 
greatly simplified. 

We annex a cut of one of the best forms of 
teaming apparatus used in Great Britain. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH ARTIFICIAL MANURES ON 
OATS. 





We have made some experiments this year with 
afew artificial manures as a top-dressing for oats. 

The land was a clover-sod, plowed about the 
middle of May, and the oats sown May 20th. On 
the 26th of May, just as the oats were coming 
through the ground, the land was top-dressed with 
the following manures per acre: 

No. 1—No manure. 

* 2—600 Ibs. of Plaster. 

* 3--300 Ibs. Superphosphate of Lime. 

“ 4—300 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

_ “ 5—300 lbs. Superphosphate of Lime, and 300 
lb. of Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The oats were sown too late to obtain the best 
results. On another field of the same character 
where the oats were sown, about two weeks 
tatlier, the crop was decidedly better. The 
experiments, however, were made with care, and 
The oats were 


are Worthy of being put on record. 
et August 28th. The straw and grain were both 
«ourately weighed. This was done by weighing 
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the whole crop—hay and straw—at the time it was 
drawn into the barn. After thrashing, the grain 
was weighed, and the amount deducted from the 
total weight of the crop. The chaff, therefore, is 


included with thestraw. The result was as follows: 


Straw, Grain. Bushels Weight, Total, 
per acre. per acre, per acre, per bus. straw & grain 
No. 1—1,958 Ibs, 792 36 22 2,75 
“ 2—2,475 * 1,225 47 26 3,700 
“« 3—2,475 “ 1,050 fi 21 3,525 
~ 4—2,750 “ 110 50 22 3,850 
* 5—2,575 * 1,150 51 2246 8,725 


The most striking result is the effect of plaster, 
(gypsum or sulphate of lime,) on the quality of 
the grain. The oats on all the plots, owing to the 
late seeding, were very light, but where the plas- 
ter was used they were 4 Ibs. per bushel heavier 
than on the unmanured land. In addition to this 
there was an increase of 11 bushels of oats and 950 
lbs. of straw per acre from the use of plaster. 

It is very evident that phosphate of lime had 
very little effect on oats on this land. The super- 
phosphate used was a very superior article,* but 
contained—as a good article of superphosphate of 
lime always must contain—about 50 per cent. of 
plaster. Now this mixture of soluble phosphate of 
lime and plaster, (in other words, “superphosphate 
of lime,”) did no more good than the plaster alone 
on No. 2, and therefore we may conclude that the 


” 


addition of phosphate of lime was not needed on 
this soil for the oat crop. True, the plaster was 
applied in much larger quantity, but still it furnish- 
ed no phosphates. Then, again, on No. 5, the 
superphosphate and ammonia together produced 
no more total produce than the ammonia alone on 
No. 4—in fact, not quite as much, though there is 
a slight increase of grain. 

As we have before remarked, the oats on No. 2, 
where plaster was sown, weighed more per bushel 
than on any other plot. Taking the weight per 
bushel on the unmanured plot (22 Ibs.) as the 
standard, the result would be as follows: 

No. 1—No manure, - - - - 86 bus. per acre, 


“ Q—With Plaster, - - - 554 “ “ 
“  8—With Superphosphate, - 47} “ $ 
“ 4—With Sulphate Ammonia, 50 “ $ 


“ 5—With Superphosphate and 
Sulphate of Ammonia, together 52 
There are several points in these results which 

we do not understand, and further experiments are 
needed to enable us to come to anything like sat- 
isfactory conclusions, o 


“ a“ 


* We had two tons of superphosphate of lime manufactired 
from burnt bones last spring under our own directions, expressly 
for experimental purposes, A better article could not be made, 
and yet on oats, potatoes and corn, it bas done little good—nat us 
much as plaster. This is in accordance with our former, experi 
ments, There may be soils where a direct application of phos- 
phates is needed for corn and oiher cereals, but we think this is 
not the case, as a general rule, in Western New York. 
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RULES FOR JUDGING FAT CATTLE. 

Srrvens, ia his “ Book of the Farm,” gives some 
rules fur judging fat oxen, from which we make a 
few extracts: 


“ When you look at the near side of a ripe ox in 
profile—and this is the side usually chosen to begin 
with—whatever be its size, imagine its body to be 
embraced within a rectangled parallelogram, as in 














THE SIDE VIEW OF A WELL FILLED-UP FAT OX. (FIG. 1.) 


fig. 1; and if the ox is filled up in all points, his 
carcass will occupy the parallelogram abc d as ful- 
ly as in the figure; but in most cases, there will be 
deficiencies in various parts—not that all the defi- 
ciercies will occur in the same animal, but differ- 
ent ones in different animais. The flank e, for in- 
stance, may be shrunk up, and leave a space there 
te the line; or the brisket # may descend much 
farther down than is reprezented; or the rump c 
may be elevated much above the line of the back ; 
or the middle of the back g may be much hollowed 
below the line; or the top of the shoulder h may 
be much elevated above it; or a large space may 
be left unfilled in the hams above d. Then asim- 
ilar survey should be made behind tle animal ; the 
imaginary line should inscribe it also within it the 
perimeter of a rectangled parallelogram, though of 
different form from the other, as represented in fig. 
2, where the breadth of the hook-bones, a and 8, 
is maintained as low as the points ¢ and d; and 
the closing between the legs at ¢ is also well filled 
up. This figure gives a somewhat exaggerated 
view of the appearance of a fat ox behind; but 
still it gives the form of the outline which it should 
have. ‘Then go in front of the ox, and there ima- 
gine the outline of the body at the shoulder, in- 
scribed within a rectangled parallelogram a d ¢ d, 
fig. 3, of exactly the same dimensions as the one in 
fig. 2. The shoulder, from a tv d, is apparently of 
the same breadth as across the hook-bones, from a 
to b, fig.2. The off-side of the animal may of course 
be expected to be similar in outline to the near 
side, Having thus obtained an idea of the outline 
which a fat ox should have, let us now attend to 
the filling up of the area of the parallelogram. 

On looking again at the near-side view, fig. 1, 
observe whether the ribs below and on each side 
of g are rounded, and nearly fill up the space be- 
tween the more projecting points A and &, that is, 
between the shoulders and the hook. Observe 
also whether the shoulder & is flat, somewhat in 
the same plane as g, ur more rounded zad promi- 


_ = —=—== 
nent; and whether the space behind the shoulder 

, af 
at 7, is | ellow or filled up. Observe, again, whe. 
ther the shoulder-point ¢ is projecting and sharp, of 
rounded off; and whether the neck between q and 
1, is flat and sunk, or sweeps finely in with the 
shoulder. Observe yet more. whether the muscles 
at m are thin and flat, or full and rounded ; and 
whether the hook-bone & projects or sinks jp or 
appear to connect itself easily with the rump ¢ oy 
the one hand, and with the ribs g on the othe 
With all these alternative particulars before yo 
they should be arranged in the fullowing manper 
to constitute points in perfection. t 

The line from the shoulder to the hook, from } 
to &, fig. 1, should be parrallel to the back-bone 
The space on each side of g, along the ribs from g 
to A, and along the loins from g to &, does not {jij 
in with the line A and &, but should be « littl 
nearer, and almost as high as the back-bone, with 
@ rounding fa!l of the ribs down the side of the an. 
imal. The loin, from & to g, should be perfectly 
flat above, on the same level as the back-bone, and 
drop down on this side, in connection with the ut- 
most reunding of the ribs. The point of the hook 
& should just be seen to project, and no more; and 
the space between it and the rump ¢ should 
gradually sweep round to the narrower breadth of 
the pelvis, as seen from a to c or b to ¢ in fig. 4. i 
is placed at the utmost bend of the ribs, along 
which a straight line should touch every point 
through i, from the front of the shoulder to the 
buttock. The triangular space comprehended with- 
in a hl, should gradually taper from the shoulder. 
point to the head. A straight line from /, the 
shoulder-point, should touch every spot frou it to 
m. ‘The line of the back should be straight froma 
toc; the tail should drop perpendicularly frome 
to d; and the belly should sweep level, not high at 
enor dropping at 7 There are thus three straight 
lines along the side of a fat ox, from @ to ¢, on 
through 3, and from 7 to m. Proceeding behind 
the animal to fig. 2, the space between the hooks, 
from a to b, should be level, but a little rounded 
off at both ends, and the bone at the top of the 
tail only being allowed to project a little upward 














THE FRONT VIEW OF A WEL 


THE HIXD VIEW OF A WELL 
FILLED-UP FAT OX. (#10. 4) 


FIILED-UP FAT OX. (FIG. 2.) 





The muscles on each side below the hooks, a9 
and J, when fuller than the hooks, is no deformily, 
but should they be no fuller, they are right, The 
muscles at ¢ and d@, down the side of the hams, at 
allowed to sweep gradually toward the hock joinl# 





of the Jegs. The closing at ¢ should be well 
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up to furnish the rounds fully, but freely, for pack- 
grounds prevent easy motion of the hind legs. 
sometimes the tail is hid in a channel left by the 
maseles between e and J, but this is not usually 
the case. On going t» the front view, fig. 3, the 
shoukler-top, between @ and 0, should be filled out 
with a natural round,'and the muscles below it 
upon the shoulder-blades should always project 
farther than the breadth of the shoulder-top, and 
in this respect the fore-quarter differs from the 
hind, where the muscles below the hooks seldom 
yroject beyond them. The shoulder-points e and f 
should not be prominent, but round off with the 
muscles of the neck t» ward g, where the round of 
the front of the neck falls from the head to the 
breast, where the upper part of the brisket / meets 
it, and projecting a little in front, is rounded below 
and forms the lowest part of the body of a fat ox, 
and should be well tilled out in breadth to spread 
the fore-legs asunder. The fore-legs are usually 
farther apart than the hind, but the hind at times, 
when the shaw or cod is large and fat, is as much 
or even more apart. 

The objectionable deviations from these points 
ste as follows: In fig. 1, a hollow back at g is bad, 
showing weakness of the back-bone, A high shoul- 
der-crest at A is always attended with a sharp thin 
shoulder, and has the effect of bringing the 
shoulder-tops, @ and 6, fig. 8, too close together. 
A long distance between g and & makes the loins 
hollow, and gives tu a beast what is called a washy 
appearance, and is always attended with a liability 
to loosevess in the bowels. This washiness is gen- 
erally attended with an inordinate breadth of hooks, 
from a to d, tig. 2, and causes them to project much 
beyond the muscles below. A sharp projecting 
hook is always accompanied with flat ribs at g, fig. 
l,andribs when flat give the animal a hollow side, 
which bears little flesh, the viscera being thrown 
down into the cavity of the belly, which droops 
considerably below the line; but in the event of 
the muscles of the abdomen having a greater weight 
to bear, they become thicker and stronger, and, ac- 
cordingly, the flesh there becomes less valuable, 
and it has also the eftect of thinning away the thick 
flank'e, Flatness of rib is also indicative of hol- 
lowness of the space behind the shoulder, so much 
#0, indeed, that the animal seems as if it had been 
gtipped in too firmly there. As the flesh is taken 
away from the shoulder-blade by a sharp shoulder 
and holiow ribs, so the shoulder-joint 2 projects the 
more, and causes a thinness of the neck between 
gand/. The rump bone, at ¢, frequently rises up- 
ward, thereby spoiling the fine straight line of the 
back; and whenever this happens, the rump be- 
tween & and ¢ wants flesh and even becomes hol- 
low, thereby mach deteriorating the value of the 
hind-quarter. A projecting hook & also thins away 
the muscles about m, and behind it to the rounds; 
and this again is followed by an enlargement of the 
openings at the closing e, fig. 2. Whenever the 
shoulder becon.es thin and narrow, when viewed 
in front, as in fig. 8, the shoulder-pcints e and f 
are wider than trem a to b, and while this effect is 
produced above, the brisket A below becomes less 
fat, and permits the fore-legs to stand nearer each 
other. A greatly commendatory point of a fat ox 
walevel broad back from ruinp to shoulder, be- 
cause all 
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valuable description; where the triangular space 
included between a, b, c, is the rump; the triangu- 
lar space between a, 6, d, the loin; and the space 
between d and ¢, deflecting on both sides toward 
Jf and g, the ribs, the value of. all which parts are 
enhanced the more nearly they are all on a level 
with each other. 

All that I have endeavored to describe, in these 
paragraphs, of the points of a fat ox, can be judged of 
alone by the eye, and most judges never think of 
employing any other means; but the assistayce de- 
rived from the hand is important, and in a beginner 
can not be dispensed with. The first point usually 
handled is the end of the 
rump at the tail-head, at ¢, 
fig. 1, although any fat here 
is very obvious, and some- 
times attains to an enor- 
mous size, amounting even 
to deformity. The hook- 
bone & gets a touch, and 
when well covered, is right; 
but should the bone be eas- 
ily distinguished, the rump 
between k and c, and the 
loin from & to g, may be 
suspected, and, on handling 

. these places, the probabil- 

y ity is that they will botlr be 
a hard, and deticient of flesh. 
To the hand, or rather to 
the points ot the fingers of 
the right hand, when laid 
upon the ribs g, the flesh 
s° should feel soft and thick 
BACK VIEW OF A WELL PILL- and the form be round 
ED FaT OX. (FIG. 4.) when all is right, but if the 
ribs are flat the flesh will feel hard and thin, irom 
want of fat. The skin, too, on a rounded rib, will 
feel softand mobile, the hair deep and mossy, both 
indicative of a kindly disposition to lay on flesh. 
The hand then grasps the flank e, and finds it thick, 
when the existence of internal tallow is indicated. 
The cod is also fat and large, and on looking at it 
from behind seems to force the bind legs more 
asunder than they would naturally be. The palm 
of the hand laid along the line of the back from ¢ 
to A will point out any objectionable hard ‘piece on 
it, but if all is soft and pleasant, then the shoulder- 
top is good. A hollowness behind the shoulder at 
i is a@ very common occurrence; but when it és 
filled up with a layer of fat, the flesh of all the 
fore-quarter is thereby rendered very much more 
valuable. You would scarcely believe that such a 
ditference could exist in the flesh between a lean 
and a fat shoulder. A high. narrow shoulder is fre- 
quently attended with a ridged back-bone, and 
low-set narrow hooks, a form whieh gets. the ap- 
propriate name of razor-back, with whieh will ‘al- 
ways be found a deficiency of flesh in-all the upper 
part of the animal, where the best flesh always is. 
If the shoulder-point 2 is covered, and feels soft 
like the point of the hook-bone, it is good, and in- 
dicates a well-filled neek-vein, which runs from 
that point to the side of the head. The shoulder- 
point, however, is often bare and prominent. When 
the neck-vein is so firmly filled up as not to permit 














tLe flesh seen from ‘this position, as istthe points of the fingers into the inside of the 
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shoulder-point, iadicates a well tallowed animal: 
as also does the filling-up between the brisket and 
inside of the fore-legs, as well as a full, projecting, 
well-covered brisket in front. When the flesh 
comes down heavy upon the thighs, making a sort 
of double thigh, somewhat like the shape at d and 
@, fiz. 2, it is called lyary, and indicates a tendency 
of the flesh to grow on the lower instead of the 
upper part of the body. These are all the points 
that require touching when the hand is used; and 
in a high-conditioned ox, they may be gone over 
very rapidly. 





SHEEP IN CALIFORNIA. 





We have met with capitalists who have invested 
largely in sheep, some of them buying their five, 
ten, or twenty thousand head at the commence- 
ment, thinking they could make it pay, in accord- 
ance with the extraordinary increase known to 
attend this valuable animal in California. Most of 
these persons, thus purchasing largely, have failed 
to meet their anticipations, and in no long time, 
have been found selling off their large flocks in 
small parcels, as they could best find purchasers. 
This exactly demonstrates what has long been an 
admitted principle of business, that if you would 
achieve eminent success, it must have its eommence- 
ment from small beginning; because, in the small 
yasiness of an enterprise, one becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with all those minute details which qual- 
ify for the successful management of those of 
increasing dimensions. 

In no department of industrial life does this rule 
apply with greater force than in the business of 
sheep raising. Where the capitalist begins with 
his five thousand, or more, as may be, he is not 
likely to have made suitable arrangements for their 
proper care. The idea is entirely too prevalent, 
that sheep need no feeding in winter, except what 
they can glean from the barren fields; then again, 
there will not be adequate shelter from the storms; 
or perhaps they are crowded into suffocating pens, 
30 that they smother, or are infected from contact 
with diseased animals, which would have been 
removed, had they been in subdivided lots, so as to 
have been within frequent observation. We are 
satisfied that, in order to make wool-growing a 
highly remunerative business to California, it must 
fall into the hands of a great number of small 
proprietors; or where it is under extensive owner- 
ship, it must be farmed out to persons of sufficient 
intelligence to learn the habits of this tender ani- 
mal. Doubtless, if large sheep owners were to 
subdivide their flocks into not more than one thou- 
sand in each, and give them in charge of suitable 
persons on shares, it would be better for the capi- 
talist, than to have them kept in large droves under 
stupid and careless hirelings. 

As an instance of individual success from a small 
beginning, we trust we shall be pardoned for mak- 
ing public a statement given us by our old friend 
B. FE. Rynpers, formerly a merchant at San Anto- 
nio, Alameda county, now a resident of Livermore 
valley. In December last, Mr. Rynpers bought 
three hundred and forty American ewes, with a 
alight cross of French merino, and four half-blood 
merino backs. The ewes cost six dollars each, and 
the bucks fifty each, making and vutlay, for stock, 





— oS 
of two thousand two hundred and forty dollars, 
He has sold eighteen hundred lbs, of Wool at 
twenty cents—three hundred and sixty dollars 
and has fuur hundred and sixty lambs, worth five 
dollars each, as they are nearly half-blood merin 
which is two thousand two hundred dollars: whi . 
with fleeces sold, makes the sum of two thousand 
five hundred and sixty dollars, as the product of g 
six months investment of two thousand two hu. 
dred and forty dollars.— California Culturigt, 


SALT FOR WORKING CATTLE—AGAIN, 











Eps. Genesze Farmer:—“O. W. T.,” of Bim 
Tree Farm, Maine, in the Genesee Farmer, for 
page 309, answers inquiries about “Salt for Work. 
ing Oxen,” and hopes others will do thesame, Deep. 
ing the conclusions erroneous, to which friend “9, 
W. T.” arrives, from his and Bovssincavtt’s gg. 
periments, I accept his invitation to answer algo, 

It has never, to my knowledge, been claimed by 
any scientific experimenter that the use of salt ig 
any way (unless applied te the land,) increases the 
flesh or fat of animals; on the contrary, the most 
careful experiments of man go to show that it & 
minishes rather than increases the amount of iat 
and acting on this theory, its liberal use is preserib. 
ed for obesity; but it is not on this account recom. 
mended to the lean to abstain from it. Its moder. 
ate use is known (begging the pardon of the vege- 
tarians,) to be conducive to health; and if, as oar 
Maine friend says, there is salt enough in the cor 
stituents of the food of cattle, is there not full 
much in man’s food, aside from what he put ip 
himself. And still no man without a hobby, has 
ever discovered that man should not salt his pote 
toes if it improves the relish. All our domestic 
animals, as well as all the wild ruminates, haveare- 
lish for salt, and it seems to be required by them 
rather as a medicine than a condiment, or as food; 
for none seem to desire it daily throughout the 
year; and those who do not live near it make long 
pilgrimages to obtain it, and when the appetite is 
satiated, they return to their old haunts, 

I do not believe that the indulgence of a natural 
appetite ever leads man or beast into error; still 
if that natural appetite is not gratified, disorder, or 
weakness of the digestive organs may ensue in co? 
sequence, which, if followed by full indulgence, may 
produce bad effects. From no cther reason than 
this, I venture to say, was any animal ever injared 
by any quantity of salt he chose to eat. 

All brutes have habits peculiar to their species 
and though many of them seem unaccountable, 
still I think none are without their use. The he 
wallows in the dirt, the horse rells in the ploughed 
ground, and the ox paws the dirt, and rubs his nek 
against the bank of earth, all for one purpose, ® 
prevent or destroy the vermin, with which they 
are liable to be infested, and if left free to act for 
themselves they never suffer from vermin whilk 
the ground is bare, unless they become too weak® 
help themselves. It is very interesting to observ 
with what precision the cow, with her round sole 
will throw the dirt upon her back; the horse wil 
eat earth; the hog ashes and charcoal; the b 
lime and pebbles; and all to supply some wantol 
the body. Salt is destructive to internal vermil, 
to which all animals are more or jess liable, ands 
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ig eaid that no horse has the botts which has all the 
galt he craves. 

But this is not the only use of salt in the animal 
economy, as we shall see. Boussineautt's experi- 
ment was evidently for the purpose of testing the 
direct effect of salt upon the production of fat or 
flesh. Mr. Dickinson, of Steuben Co., N. Y., finds 
by experiment, that his cattle thrive better with- 
out shade, He is surely good authority; but his 
experiments would have been more conclusive, as 

ds health and longevity, if he had experiment- 
ed upon his roadsters for a series of years. 

As to the effect of salt upen health, I beg leave 
to quote from Prof. James F. Jounsron, of Scot- 
land, who has evidently made the subject a study : 

“The wild buffalo frequents the salt-licks of 
North-western America; the wild animals in the 
central parts of Southern Africa are a sure prey to 
the hunter, who conceals himself behind a aalt 

ring; and our domestic cattle ran peacefully to 
the hand that offers them a@ taste of this delicious 
laxury. From time immemorial it has been known 
that without salt man would miserably perish ; 
and among horrible punishments, entailing certain 
death, that of feeding culprits on saltless food, is 
ssid to have prevailed in barbarous times. Mag- 
gots and corruption are spoken of by ancient wri- 
ters as the distressing symptoms which saltless food 
engenders; but no ancient, or unchemical modern, 
could explain how such sufferings arose. Now we 
know why the animal craves salt; why it suffers 
discomfort, and why it ultimately falls into disease 
if salt is for a time withheld. Upwards of half the 
saline matter of the blood (57 per cent,) consists of 
common salt; and as this is partly discharged every 
day through the skin and the kidneys, the necessity 
of continued supplies of it te the healthy bedy be- 
vomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also contains 
soda as a special and indispensable constituent, and 
so do all the cartilages of the body. Stint the 
supply of salt, therefore, and neither will the bile 
beable properly to assist the digestion, nor the 
cartilages to be built up again as fast as they natur- 
ally waste.” 

And now, I would say te our friend A, let your 
horses, oxen, sheep and pigs, have all they will eat, 
and the surest way is to let them have access to 
clear salt at all times; only if they have suffered 
from abstinence, be cautious at first, just as you 
would with yourself, if you had sutiered long with 
hunger. SANTE. 

Muskegon, Mich., Oct., 1860. 

; LOGS SR 


HOW TO THROW AN OX. 


Ens. Gextszzr Farmer:—A few mornings since, 
the little boys said to me: “Grandpa, Dimon 
seer (a stout one three years old,) has got the heal 
and ancle of his left hind foot filled with hedgehog 
quills,” 

Tsoon found that it I attempted todo much with 
him, while standing, [ should be likely to have his 
foot ia my face. Forthwith I called help from the 
aeighbors, obtained a bullet-mold for nippers, and 
took head-ropes from the stable. 

We placed the steer on smooth ground, and com- 
wenced operations by taking up his left or near 
tide fore toot, and tying the fout fast to ‘the leg 
above the knee; next reaching under the belly and 





tying a rope around the ancle of both the off side 
tore and hind feet. 

Placing a man the off side of his neck to attend 
to his head in the fall; myself and another man 
the near side, each hold of a rope fast to the anele. 
commenced pulling gently on the ropes—crowding 
a little at the same time against his sides. The 
steer, as though understanding he had rather lie 
down than to catch a fall, readily dropped on his 
knees and down upon his side. The rope on the 
fore foot was brought over his shoulder and held, 
and the rope on the hind foot carried back and 
held. The steer lay with but little struggle; with 
the bullet-mold the quills were soon all drawn out, 
and the steer went off well. L. HENDBIOK. 

Sweden, Potter Co., Pa. 


$l 6 


WEEK EYES IN CATTLE—BREEDS OF HORSES. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer :—In the July Number, is an 
inquiry whether there can be anything done for a 
cow, whose eyesight fails at sun set. In answer, I 
would say there can, if done in season. I have had 
great experience in the care and management of 
stock for the last twenty-five years, and have 
seen three cases exactly like the one described, 
with this addition: the cows could not see ina 
cloudy day. In two cases it was caused by Hooks. 
a disease which al! Stock Raisers are acquainted 
with; where this is the case the film skin that 
covers the lower part of the eye ball, becomes en- 
larged and looks inflamed. Oure.—Take a needle 
and draw a thread through the enlarged part, raise 
it up and cut it off; this disfigures the eye a little. 
Another plan is to put a rowel in about two inches 
below the eye. The other case was caused by the 
hollow horn, this was cured by removing the cause. 

On the same page is an inquiry as to what is the 
best breed of horses for harness. I would say, 
from experience and observation, raise horses that 
will weigh from eleven to thirteen hundred Ibs, of 
a steck that are reasonable travelers, like the old 
Messenger, or Duroc breed, then you always have 
horses that can perform laber; buat if you under- 
take to raise smaller and faster stock, like the Black 
Hawk or Morgan, if you do not get a colt that will 
command a price for speed, which is only one in a 
hundred, you have an inferior animal for farm pur- 
poses because he is too light for the plow. 

Cues Co... Mich. JAMES A. LEER. 


o-_—-—_—_ 





CHEAP LAND IN CONNECTICUT. 


Tur Homestead, published at Hartford, Ot., im 
alluding to Mr. Warsox’s pamplidet on the uncal. 
tivated lands of Long Island, remarks: 


We have thousands of acres in Conneoticat, 
really uncultivated, whatever they may be called, 
that can be purchased as cheaply as those Long 
Island lands, and that may be redeemed more eco- 
nomicslly. They do not lie in a wilderness, like 
most of the pine barrens, where the charehes and 
school houses are to be built, and the reads and 
bridges are to be made, and the brushes and trees 
are to be cleared off, and the fields are to be fenced. 
They lie in the midst of civilization, and of reii- 
gious institutions, the fences all made, within sound 
of the railroad whistle and the charch-going bell. _ 
The school house, with white walls and green: 
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blinds, is just round the corner, and the grist-mill 
is at the foot of the hill. There isa hungry market 
within an hour’s ride of the door, for everything 
that can be raised on the soil. 

Many of these lands can be bought for twenty 
dollars an acre, with all the buildi:.gs upon them, 
er from five to ten dollars an’ acre without the 
buildings, All that is needed to bring them up 
into a high state of productiveness, and to make 
them pay the interest on two hundred dollars per 
acre, is skill and capital. To make money by farm- 
ing. pure and simple, we believe there is no better 
field than these cheap farming lands in our own 
State. If a man wants to speculate or to get rich 
by the graduil rise of lands, let him go West. But 
if he wants to gain a competence, and a comforta- 
ble home, and to educate his children for usefulness 
and happiness, let him develope-the resources ‘of 
these neglected, half-tilled farms. 7 





AnmaL Foop anp Brgap.—A paper was re- 
eently read before the London Chemical Society by 
Dr. Gitgert, on the composition of the animal 
portion of haman food, and on its relations to 
bread. The general conclusions were, that only a 
sinall proportion of the increase of a fattening 
animal was composed of nitrogenous matter; that 
from five to ten per cent. only of the nitrogenous 
matter of the food was stored up in the body of 
the animal; but that the amount of fat stored up 
was frequently greater than the amount supplied 
in the food, despite the loss incurred in the main- 
tenance of the respiratory functions. Hence, the 
comparative value of fattening foods was prepor- 
tional rather to the amounts of respiratory than of 
assumed flesh-forming constituents. It was calcu- 
ated that in those portions of the carcasses of oxen 
actually consumed as human fvod, the amount of 
iry fat was from two to three times as great as the 
amount of dry nitrogenous matter; and in the 
eaten portions of the carcasses of sheep and pigs, 
more than four times as great. By substituting 
for the above proportions of fat, their respiratory 
equivalents in starch, so as to allow of a coinpari- 
son between meat and bread, the ratios become six 
or seven to one, and eleven to one respectively. 
From various determinations made by a number 
of experimenters, it appeared that in wheat bread 
the ratio of starchy to nitrogenous matter was six 
or seven to one; so that in bread the proportion 
of animal flesh-forming constituents to respiratory 
constituents was greater than the eaten portions of 
sheep and pigs, and quite equal to that of the eaten 
portions of oxen—a conclusion altogether opposed 
to the prevalent notions on the subject. 





— + 


RATS OUT OF THE GRANARY—DOLLARS IN POCKET. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—D. N. D., in the October 
number of the Farmer, inquires, ‘‘ What is the best 
method of keeping rats out of the corn-crib or 
granary.” Now the “root of all evil” in this case 
usually lies in the manner of building. It is a mat- 
ter of some difficulty to build a corn-crib or granary 
so tight that it will effectually resist the persever- 
ence of these destructive little animals. I will give 
your correspondent and readers a plan which, if 
followed, may be the means of saving » great quan- 
tity of grain which would otherwise -be destroyed. 





= ————= 

Frame the building in the ordinary way, and the 
ditference in construction must be in the founda- 
tion. Instead of the common stone foundation 
select good sticks of oak timber, from 14 tg T; 
inches, in diameter, and about 6 feet in length 
These should be sunk firmly in the ground about g 
feet deep, leaving the tops to project out of tie 
ground about 24 feet. The top of these pillars 
above ground should be hewn and planed yery 
smooth into the shape of a frustrum of a cone, the 
upper diameter of which may be 6 or 7 inches 
Place caps two feet square upon the pillars, and 
rest the sills upon them, The points of supp ort ip 
any building should not be wider apart than 8 feet, 
Quite clear of every obstacle the granary mast be 
kept, and no communication with the ground 
allowed to remain, other than the posts which sup- 
port it, or the rats will climb up; but since they 
can not walk like a fly on the ceiling, if the plan ! 
have given is adopted, my word for it, your corres. 
pondent will have no rats in his corn-crib.—Haypy 
B., Ohio. 


DICKENS ON DONKEYS. 








I nave known a donkey—by sight; we were not 
on speaking terms—who lived over on the Surrey 
side of London bridge, among the fastnesses of Jg- 
cob’s Island and Dockhead. It was the habit of 
that animal, when his services were not in imme 
diate requisition, to go out alone, idling, } have 
met hizn a mile from his place of re-idenee, loiter. 
ing about the streets; and the expression of his 
countenance at this time was most degraded. He 
was attached to the establishment of an elderly 
lady who sold periwinkles, and he used to stand 
on Saturday nights with a cartful of delicacies ont- 
side a gin-shop, pricking up his ears when a cus 
tomer came to the cart, and too evidently deriving 
satisfaction from the knowledge that they got bad 
meusure. His mistress was sometimes overtaken 
by inebriety. The Jast time I ever saw hii (about 
live years ago), he was in circumstances of difficul- 
ty, caused by this failing. Tlaving been left alone 
with the cart of periwinkles, and forgotten, he 
went off idling. He prowled about his usual low 
haunts for some time, gratifying his depraved taste, 
until, not taking the cart into his calculations, he 
endeavered to turn up a narrow alley, and became 
greatly involved. He was taken into custody by 
the police, and the Green Yard of the district be 
ing near at hand, was backed into that place of 
durance. At this crisis I encountered him; the 
stubborn sense be evinced of being—not to com- 

romise the expression—a blackguard, I never saw 
exceeded in a human subject. A flaring candle in 
paper shade, stuck in among his periwinkles, showed 
lim, with his ragged harness broken, and his cart 
extersively shattered, twitching his mouth, and 
shaking liis hanging head, a picture of disgrace 
and obstinacy. 1 have seen boys taken to the st 
tion-hou+e, who were as like him as his own bro 
ther.—All the Year Round. 





Bree Sreatine.—The Sacramento (California) 
Apiarian Society, offers a reward of $50 for satit 
fuctory evidence of any one who is in the way of 
setting up decoy hives for catching other people's 
bees, 
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‘ LIME AND WHEAT. 

Grorek H. Case, an enterprising young farmer 
of Union Springs, N. Y., has tried an experiment 
the present season with salt, ashes, and lime, on 
wheat. An acre each was selected for the three 
experiments. About two barrels of salt were 
applied to one, two two horse loads of ashes to a 
second, and a hundred bushels of lime to the third 
sere, The result has not been measured as yet, but 
the effects of each are very visible. The salt 
proved least useful; the ashes more so; and the 
lime most so of all. The line of superiority mark- 
ing the boundaries of the limed portion was as 
distinct as a line fence. The increase of the crop 
by liming, over the portions not dressed with any- 
thing, is at least ten bushels per acre. : 

The question occurs whether a smaller quantity 
of lime would not have produced an equal result. 
This will receive the test of another trial. The 
land is a strong or clayey loam; and, what is 
worthy of notice, is in the midst of a limestone 
region, where t':e country is underlaid by the rocks 
of the corniferous limestone, which is abundantly 
sattered over the surface. But acids do not show 
carbonate. of lime in the surface soil.—Co, Gent. 


SUGGESTIONS .ON MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LABOR. 











Ir theory and practice are inseparably dependent 
oa each other for suecess, why do we find so many 
men denouncing the theoretical? If your neighbor 
has success in tollowing the idea of his new plan, 
as you terin it, why will you not leave your time- 
worn practice, and take advantage of expensive 
experiments? 

lhe order of things must change in proportion 
to the change of things themselves, The farm in 
its virgin state needed but slight cultivation to 
produce as much or even more than it will now by 
iorce of application. If I can crop successfully 
by applying a theory that has proved adaptable to 
w a certain section, why should I be opprobriously 
termed a book-furmer? As for me, I love to scan 
and sort the ideas of others, and apply them so far 
as [ ain conscious of their practical utility. 

If the scieutitic man tinds it imperative to develop 
both the mental and physical, has not the farmer 
the same functions? Is he not more intimately 
connected with nature—organic and inorganic? 
That which a man sees every day should be tamil- 
iat; and it is not only a privilege, but a duty, that 
we should extend our knowledge to our fellow men. 
Others taught you; why not teach them? thereby 
complying with the design of human nature, and 
feeling satistied that you have benefited one or 
more of the human family. There are none so 
illiterate as not to have their own intluence. 

The mind can comprehend more in a moment of 
lime than the hands can perform in months or 
years—an invaluable agent. If calculation is econ- 
omy, why not exercise its power and enlarge its 
basis? Low many extra steps it might have saved 
had Tonly had my wits about me, says one; if | 
had only thought to have put a bolt, small screw, 
Meee of rope or string, or even a nail, in my pocket 
this morning; but the accident requires it, and off 
We must go to ret asupply. Time to the farmer is 
precious, especially at certain seasons; and here is 
bor for the mind, Mun determines the amount 
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to be done and the time to do it in, and his perfect, 
caloulation will make the two meet. : 

He that is capable of performing much, let him 
perform much, and he little, perform little. There 
are Many men that can accomplish more with the 
brain than half a dozen with their hands, and derive 


as much profit. Why is it? If calculation. is: 


applicable to every action, why can not some per- 
sons, when conducting one piece of labor, conduct 
more at the same time, and not get some of “their 
irons burnt.” 

Many workmen commence without thinking how 
long they are to be employed. This should not be. 
Cause the mind to perform a part; stndy into all 
the ingenious contrivances of the day and age, and 
upply them; devise fur yourselves. If the farmer 
is not to be a thinking man, who is? Who has a 
greater number of questions and ideas to perplex 
the brain? w. 

Penfield, N. Y. 

SHOULD SEED WHEAT BE BROUGHT FROM THE 
SOUTH OR NORTH? 








Eps. Genrset Farmer :—I perceive from the re- ' 
marks of N. 8. N., in July number of the Farmer,' 
thet the mooted question of * Whether wheat for’ 


early ripening should be brought from the North 
or South,” is yet unsettled. 

Near the city of Edinburgh, in Scotland, is a 
tract of land cultivated by intelligent, scientific 
farmers. ‘These practical men, every two or three 
years, import their seed wheat frum the London 
market, three or four hundred miles south of them, 
aud it pays well, as they gain two weeks or more 
in that cool, dripping climate—where I recollect 
the papers stating, one wet season, they had not 
been able to gather their oats yet in December. 

For corn, the very reverse of this should be the 
rule. If it is important to have corn to ripen early, 
bring it from the North, where it must mature 


early or be caught by the frosts. I have raised’ 


corn, Gourd seed, trom the rich Miami bottoms 


near Cincinnati; it grew large and very promising,” 
but its habit of late ripening exposed it to frost im’ 


the last of September, and but few sound ears 
could be found in a ten-acre field. 0. P. 
Mansfeld, O. 


JOHN WALTION’S FARM. 








“ Hapn’r you better subscribe for it?” 

“] tell you, no. I haint got the money to spare; 
and, if I had, I haint got the time to waste over 
newspapers,” said Eben Sawyer, with some em- 
phasis, 

* But you will gain much information from it in 
the course of the year, sir,” pursued John Walton. 

*] tell you, I don’t want it!” 

“ Well, what do you say, Mr. Grummet? Shan’t 
I have your name?” 


* No, sir!” This was spoken so flatly and blunt-, 


ly, that Walton said no more; but folded up the 
prospectus of a periodical which he had with him, 
and then turned away. 

Eben Sawyer and Ben Grummet were two old 
farmers—that is, old at the business, though they 
had only reached the middle age of life: and after 
their young neighbor had gone, they expressed 
their opinion concerning him, 

“ He'll never make a farmer,” said Sawyer, with 
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a shake of the head. “He spends too much time 
over them papers and books of his’n, He’s a léetle 
mite above farmin’, in my opinion.” 

“Them’s my sentiments,” responded Grummet. 
“T tell you, Eben, a man that thinks to make a liv- 
in’ on a farm in this country, has got to work for 
it.” 

At this juncture, Sam Bancroft came past. He 
was another old native of the district. 

“We was just talkin’ about young Walton,” said 
Sawyer. 

“ve just come from there,” replied Sam. 

“ He’s been borin’ me to sign for a paper; but he 
eouldn’t come it!” 

“ Ha, ha!—so he bored us. 
too high for a farmer.” 

“ He’s rippin’ his barn-floor up!” said Bancroft. 

“Rippin’ the floor up!” repeated Grummet. 
“Why, Mr. Amsden had the whole floor put down 
new only three years ago.” 

“‘The stable floor, I mean,” pursued Bancroft. 
“‘He’s got a carpenter up from the village, and his 
two hired men are helpin’.” 

‘““Whew! I opine he’ll make a farmer!” 

And so they all opined—with a reservation. In 
short, there was something highly ridiculous in the 
thought of a man thinking to be a farmer and a stu- 
dent at the same time; and all sorts of jests were 
discharged over it. 

John Walton was a young man—some five-and- 
twenty ; and though he had been born in the neigh- 
borhood, yet much of his life had been spent in 
other portions of the country His parents both 
died when he was quite young, and his father’s 
farm passed into the hands of a Mr. Amsden. But 
now John had married, and he meant to be a farm- 
er; and his thoughts naturally turned to the old 
homestead. He found Amsden willing to sell, and 
he bought—paying five hundred pounds down, and 
giving a note and mortgage for five hundred, which 
had been cashed by Mr. Piddon. 

This farming district was upon a broad ridge of 
Jand, which had been cleared for a great many 
years; and though they were the handsomest and 
smoothest-looking farms in the parish, yet they 
were by no means the best. The summit of the 
ridge was crowned by a ledge of granite, and the 
soil, over the whole broad swell, was more or less 
wet and cold. This was particularly the case with 
Joun Walton’s farm, some portions of it being 
wholly unfit for cultivation. There was one field 
of over twenty acres which was never fit for plow- 
ing. The soil was so wet and heavy that it never 
had been worked to any advantage; yet there was 
some good land upon it, and Mr. Amsden had gained 
fair crops while he lived there. 

Ben Grummet had a curiosity to see what was 
going on in Walton’s barn, so he dropped in there. 
He found that the whole of the floor, where the 
cattle stood, had been torn up, and that they were 
digging a wide, deep trench, the whole length of 
the tie-up. 

‘“* What’s all this for?” asked Ben. 

“Why,” returned Walton, who was busy in su- 
perintending the work, and also in working him- 
self, ‘I am having a placed fixed here for making 
manure. I mean to fill this trench up with good 
muck, and thus save the liquids which have here- 


He’s gettin’ a leetle 








I can get full double the quantity of manure which 
others have got on this place.” 

“Do ye?” said Grummet, sarcastically, 

“Yes,” resumed the young man. “It is 9 fag 
that the liquid manures, could they be saved, would 
fully equal the solids, both in bulk and valug; gnq 
when combined with well-rotted muck, and some 
other articles which shall take up and retain all the 
more volatile parts, I feel sure that they will afforg 
more fertilizing powers and properties than the 
solid manures can.” 

“You don’t say so! Where d’ye larn all that” 

“Partly from reading, and partly from obseryg. 
tion,” answered John, smiling at his good neighbors 
open sarcasm. 

“T don’t s’pose it costs anything to do all this?” 

“Oh, yes, it will cost me considerable before | 
get through.” 

“Yes: I should think ’t would.” 

“T say!” he cried, as he met Sawyer shortly af. 
terward. “John Walton’s about as nigh bein’ org. 
zy as a man can be!” 

“ Eh ?—crazy, Ben ?” 

“Oh, he’s got his head full of all sorts of non- 
sense. He’s got his stable floor all torn away, and 
a trench dug there big enough to hold mor'n twenty 
cart-loads of dirt.” 

“ Bzt what in natur’s he goin’ to do?” 

“Why, he’s goin’ to save the liquids, as he calls 
’em! And he’s goin’ to put in somethin’ to take 
up the—the—vol—voluntary parts.” 

“Voluntary parts? What’s them, Ben?” 

“Tt was vol somethin’, But I don’t know, | 
wouldn’t ask him. Is’pose he just used the out- 
landish word so’s to get me to ask him what it 
meant—an’ then he’d show off his larnin’, But | 
wasn’t so green.” 

“‘T wonder if he thinks he’s a comin’ here to lam 
us old farmers how to work?” said Sawyer, rather 
indignantly. 

* He thinks so,” returned Grummet. 

“Then. he’ll find out his mistake,” added the 
other. “You mark my words, Ben. He'll be flat 
on his back afore two years is out!” 

And these were not the only ones who looked 
for the same thing. The idea of a man’s coming 
in there with any such new-fangled notions, wa 
absurd. 

Autimn came, and after John Walton had mowed 
over his twenty-acre field—some of his coldest and 
stiffest land—getting hardly hay enough to pay fur 
the labor, he set men at work digging deep trenches 
all over it. He had two dug lengthwise, running 
up and down the slope; and then he dug quites 
number running across these. They were quite 
deep and broad, and into them he tumbled nearly 
all the stones that could be found in the fields. 

“A pooty expensive way of gettin’ rid o’ rocks,’ 
remarked Gruinmet. 

“ It’s a better place for them than on the surface, 
isn’t it?” returned Walton, with a smile. 

“Perhaps. But what on earth are ye doin’ 
for?” 

“ Why, I’m going to see if under-draining wont 
improve the land.” 

“Under-draining! What's that?” 

“It is simply drawing off the water from the 
surface. This land is cold and wet: but if ] cang# 


tofore been lost. I think, by proper management, | the water to drain off among these recks, the @ 
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may warm the surface, and give me a good piece 
of soil here.” ; 

But it looked very foolish to Ben Grummet. He 
believed that “ what was the natur’ of the svil 
qouldn’t be altered.” 

“That's a cur’us contrivance,” said Sam Bancroft. 
Heand Ben Grummet had been at work for Walton 
at hauling muck. He alluded to a large vat at the | 
pack of the house, into which ran a spout from the 
sink. The vat was capable of holding several cart- 
loads of stuff, and was already half full. ' 

“That’s a compost vat,” explained Walton, who 
had overheard the remark. ‘All the slops from 
the house, the soap-suds, and such stuff, which 
most people waste, I save by this means, and turn 
to good account; and instead of throwing away 
refuse matter, I put it in here, and let it rot and 
ferment, and make manure.” 

“But what's this charcoal dust for?” 

“Jt answers two purposes, though by only one | 
office. It takes up the ammonia and other volatile 
matter, thus holding them for fertilizing agents; 
and, at the same time, prevents the disagreeable 
efluvia which would otherwise arise from such a 
fermenting mass.” 

“That all sounds very well,” remarked Ben, af- | 
ter Walton had left them; “but, let me tell you, | 
it don’t pay! He'd better let such fandangles 
alone, if he ever expects to make a livin’ at farmin’.” 

Before the ground froze in, Walton threw out | 
most of the muck behind his stable, which had be- 
come well saturated, and filled the trench up anew. 

The old farmers had a great many apple trees, 
and made a great deal of cider; but the fruit was 
of an inferior quality. When spring came, Walton 
went to some of his neighbors, and asked them to 
go in with him, and send for some good scions to 
engraft upon their apple trees. He explained to 
them just the plan he had formed for his own orch- 
ard. He had engaged a competent man to come 
and do the work of grafting, and, while they were 
about it, it would be cheaper to get grafts enough 
for the whole neighborhood. 

It was of no use. The old orchards were just 
such as their fathers had, and they were good 
enough. So Walton went at it alone. He had his 
trees all pruned and dressed, and nearly all of them 
grafted to such fruct as he thought would thrive 
best and sell best. 

A little while later, and Ben Grummet had occa- 
sion to open his eyes. He found that John Walton 
had céntriveé to have one hundred and forty full 
loads of manure, all of which had been made within 
the yea. However, he finally shook his head, and 
said, “ Wait; we'll see if it’s good for anything.” 

A little while later, and the grass began to spring 
up on the twenty-acre lot as it had never sprung 
up before. The two acres, which had been plowed 
and harrowed up light and fine, bore the best crop 
of corn that was grown in the whole county, and 
and all the manure put upon it was some which 
had been manufactured. 

And so the time went on, and John Walton was 
continually studying how to improve his farm, At 
the expiration of a few years, the new scions had 
grown large and strong in his orchard, and b:gan 
to bear fruit. He had taken care of his trees, and 
they were about ready to return him interest for 
the labor, 














for his cows and oxen. 
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“Good gracious!” ejaculated Eben Sawyer, as 
Ben Grummet and Sain Bancroft came into his 
house one cool autumn evening, and the three filled 
their mugs with new cider; “have you heard about 
John Walton's apples?” 

“I knew there was a man up to look at ’em,” 
returned Ben; “ but I ain’t heard no more.” 

“* Well, I was there, and heerd the whole on’t~— 
so I know—I never would ’ave thought it. An 
orchard turn out like that!” 

“ But how much was it?” 

“Why, Walton was offered—cash right down— 
a hundred pounds for the apples he’s got on hand; 
and he tells me that he sent nearly fifty pounds’ 
worth of early fruit off a month or more ago.” 

It was wonderful—imore than wonderful! Bat 
they had to believe it. 

“ And look at that twenty-acre field,” said Ban- 
croft. ‘Ten years ago it wouldn’t hardly pay for 
mowin’; now look at it. Think o’ the corn and 
wheat he’s gained there; and this year he cut 
more’n forty tons of good hay from it!” 

* But that ain’t half,” interposed Sawyer. “ Look 
at the stock he keeps; and see what prices he gets 
Why, he tells me he’s 
cleared over four hundred pounds this year on his 
stock.” 

At this moment Mr. Walton came in. He had 
grown older, and was somewhat stouter than when 
he first became a farmer; and his neighbors had 
ceased to question his capacity, and had come to 
honor and respect him. 

““We was talkin’ about you, Mr. Walton,” said 
Sawyer. 

“Ah!” returned John, as he took a seat by the 
fire. ‘I hope you found nothing bad to say of me.” 

“Not a bit of it. We was talkin’ about the won- 
derful improvements you’ve made on the old place, 
and of the money you make.” 

“ And do you think it wonderful?” 

“ But ain’t it?” 

“ Well,” replied Walton, “I don’t know about 
that; but I'll tell you what Ido know. I know 
there is no class of people in the world who may 
study the arts and sciences to better advantage 
than farmers; and yet, I am sorry to say, there is 
no class, as a class, occupying the same social posi- 
tion who read and study less; of course there are 
many honorable exceptions. Farming is a science 
—one of the most deep and intricate—and he must 
be a man of more than ordinary capacity who can 
master it all. But farmers must not be afraid of 
books; they won’t, if they are wise, follow every 
advice which experimentalists give; but they may 
study, and reason, and experiment for themselves. 
So I have done, and so I mean to do.” 

“He’s right!” remarked Ben Grummet, after 
Walton had gone. “ What fools we was that we 
didn’t go into that graftin’ operation!” 

“ And that underdrainin’,” added Bancroft. 

“And that muck and compost arrangement,” 
suggested Sawyer. 

“Well,” said Ben, with a serious face; “it isn't 
too late now. They say, it’s never too late to learn ; 
and I’m sure it hadn’t ought to be too late to com- 
mence to improve after a body has learned.” 

“True as a book!” added Bancroft. 

“Good evening!” 

“ Good evening!” 
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THE CULTIVATION OF BLACK CURRANTS FOR WINE 
IN FRANCE. 





Pror. DecaisNeE in his recent work, the Jardin 
Fruitier, publishes a communication from Dr. 
Martrarp, of Dijon, in regard to the cultivation of 
Black Currants for the manufacture of liqueur in 
the Department of the Céte-d’Or. 

It appears that the first attempts at preparing 
Black Currant liqueur were made in 1841, and 
since that time the manufacture has so rapidly in- 
creased, that at Dijon alone there are now three 
first-class houses, producing together 88,000 gal- 
Jons ; six second-class ones producing 66,000 gallons, 
and at least 20 others manufacturing alike quan- 
tity. 
other small towns in the same district; produc- 
ing in all, 880,000 bottles. 


Establishments also exist at Beaune, and 


“Up to the present time the production of the 
article in the Céte-d’Or has depended upon the 
supply of fruit, which has frequently proved un- 
equai to the demand, and has had to be brought 
from considerable distances. Even in the neigh- 
borlood ef Lyons, Black Currants are now cultiva 
ted tor the D.jon market. For the first few years, 
when the success of the inanufacture remained un- 
certain, the owners of vineyards confined them- 
selves to planting Black Currants here and there 
among Vines, and by the sides of roads and fvot- 
paths, so as not to risk any considerable outlay of 
capital or loss of ground. But the manufacture is 
now so well established that landowners are crop- 
ping their land with Black Currants alone, the 
number of plants introduced into Vineyards being 
also on the increase. The rage, indeed, for plant- 
ing was so great in 1857 that rooted plants sold as 
high as $16, and even $24 per thousand. Now, 
however, price has found its usual level, that of $4 
to $6 per thousand, The exact number of plants 
cultivated round Dijon does not seem to be ascer- 
tainable, the proprietors themselves not knowing 
how many they have planted. Itis, however, pro- 
bable that to estimate the number near Dijon at 
1,500,000 would be greatly below rather than above 
the mark, 

“In the Department of the Céte-d’Or, the cen- 
tre of Currant cultivation exactly coincides with 
that of the Vine. In tact, it may be said to extend 
from Chagny to Dijon, in a varrow zone skirting 
the eastern slope of the mountain chain of the Céte- 
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three milesin breadth, Within these narrow limit, 
are to be found all the great growths ot Burgandy 
wine, connected by Vineyards only producing Vin 
ordinaire. It is among these, and in land of 3 
similar nature, that the Black Currant is cultivated 
Many of the villages producing large quantities of 
the latter, are noted for the excellence of their 
wines, as for example—Volnay, Beaune, Aloxe, 
Savigny, Prémeaux, Nuits, Vengeot, Chambollo 
Vosne, Morey, Gevrey-Chambertin, Brochon, Fixin, 
Marsannay, Talant, Fontaine. Leaving this centre 
the Currant follows the Vine in the valleys tha 
traverse the mountuin range toward the west; there 
are extensive plantations at Nolay, Plombidres, My 
lain, Laumes, and Montbard, and others occur oecg- 
asionally in the large and fertile plain which extends 
from the foot of the Céte-d’Or chain to the Sadne 
and in which the Vine is not cultivated. Finally 
they are to be found in the departinent of the Sadne- 
et-Loire, particularly in that part of it which ad- 
joins the Céte-d’Or. Rather considerable plante- 
tions also occur near Autun and Chalon-sur-Sadne 

Contrary to what might have been expected in 
fruit with so strong a flavor, there exist great dif- 
ferences in the quality of the Currants from diffe. 
ent. localities. The French liqueur makers easily 
distinguish them, and carefully reserve Currants of 
superior quality for first-class liqueur, which sells 
as high as 66 cents per quart, wholesale. In gen- 
eral, indeed, wherever wine is good the Currant is 
also good. By this is not meant the choice growths 
but vins ordinaires, the vines producing which are 
frequently grown along with Currants.” 

The Currants are planted about 4 feet apart, and 
the after culture consists in hoeing the ground 
deeply in the spring, and two or three hoeing’s dar- 
ing the summer to keep down the weeds. Pruning 
is done in the’spring, at the same time with the 


Vines. As to soils, chalk or limestone, with a little 
clay in its composition, such as prevails in Freneb 
wine districts, suits very well. 

In regard to amount of fruit, and the price that 
san be obtained for it, Dr. Ma1LLarp estimates that 
every bush that has been planted five years, when 
the land is wholly occupied with the Currants, will 
yield 34 lbs. of fruit. The yield on bushes growing 
singly among the grape vines is much greater, 
Estimating the average yield at only 2 1-5 lbs, toa 
bush, end 2,240 bushes on an acre, we have 4,9% 
lbs. as the produce per acre. The average price 
of the fruit in former years was, in 1841, 80 cents 
per cwt.; in 1842 and ’43, $1; 1944 and "45, $2; 
1856 and 57, $4; 1858. $7.50, and in 1859, from 
$5 to $7. It appears that some of the most inpor- 
tant houses in Dijon have contracted with grower 
to take all their crops for 10 or 12 years to come 
at $3 percwt. This would give $147 per acres 
the price of the fruit. The trouble of growilg 
Black Currants is very little, and they make ade 
licious and healthy wine, fur superior to whats 





d’Or, 18 to 25 miles in length, and from one to 


usually sold under the name of Port. 
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SCATTERED NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 
J. J. Tuomas, of the Country Gentleman, has recently 
ted some places in the West, and communicates to that 


Si 
joornal sume interesting “Scattered Notes of Travel,” from 


wiich we make afew extracts. At Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. T. 
ygsited Dr. Kintnann, justly celebrated for the number of 
isite 

geediing cherries of great value that he has originated. 


Mr. Tuomas Says: 

“Dr, KiatLanp informed us, in reply to a question as to 
the secret of bis great success 10 originating new varities 
of the cuerry, tuat he beyan in 1812, and for several years 
was quite unsuccessful. His knowledge of physiological 
botany, however, led him to adopt the practice of cross- 
ing, and he bad practiced the modes of both Van Mons 
sod Kyigut before he had heard of either. After many 
years of experimenting, he found that the Yellow Span- 
wh cherry (Bigarvean of Dowuing,) afforded the best re- 
sults, aud that the seed uf this sort would grow freely, 
qhile other unproved varities did not vegetate. He there- 
fore adupted the Yellow Spanish tor seed, aud planted on 
que side of the sele-ted tree, and in close proximity, a 
Biack Laravian, on another a rich AMfazzard, on the third 
a May Duke, and on the fourth the early Swedish. The 
branches all iutermiugling, and bees being abundant in 
the neighbuchood, nearly every seed was a cross. The 
young seediings thus obtained, were carefully examined, 
and those vnly selected that exhibited by their large buds 
and leaves a promising appearance. Ouly ubout two per 
cent. were thus chose nese selected trees, when of 
suitable size, were trausplanted for bearing, and given 
freely to tue neighbors ou condition that they should al- 
low them to truit. The long line of trees which bordered 
the tie;ids and rvadsides in tue neighborhood, indicated the 
exteut of these experiments, Not more than one percent. 
of all tuat bore, proved of sufficient value to recommend 
for cuituvation ; tuat is, only one in five thousand of the 





first seeulings 

Dr. KintLaxp regards the Cuyahoga grape as the best 
of all the new American sorts, being superior to either 
Diana or Delaware--vigorous, very hardy, as early as the 
Diana, and as delicious as the best exotic kinds. Speci- 
meus were sent last year to the New York State Fair, and 
by an amusing but very natural mistake, pronounced by 
the fruit committee the best new exotic variety. 

At Cleveland, as in this section, many pear trees have 
The North- 


wn Spy apple, after beirg nearly rejected for its non- 


beeu injured or destroyed by the fire blight. 
prodactiveness, is bearing full crops this season, and 
t 5 I 
promises tu be as valuable at Cleveland as in the most fa- 
vorable localities in Western New York. The Porter suc- 
ceeds finely and the Zarly Joe is excellent. 

leveland has long been famed for its fruits, and is sit- 
uated in one of the best fruit regions in the United States, 
the protection afforded by Lake Erie often saving the crop 
when it is destroyed further south. The Heart varieties 
of cherries flourish there with eminent success, while as 
far south as Columbus they are usually attended with 
failure. 

At Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, (ten miles from Wheeling, Va.,) 
Mr. T. made a short call at the residence of James H. 
Gait, who occupies a fine farm of several hundred acres, 
and who also gives considerable attention to the cultare 
of fruit. 

“He finds the Duchesse d Angouleme pear, (dwarf,) 
which has been reported asa failure some parts of the 
State, to grow and bear well, — sometimes weigh- 
img a pound and a quarter. he Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
a8 elsewhere, hears profusely. The Catawba grape, which 
until within a year or two has succeeded well, and always 
peened its crop perfectly, now rots badly. He thinks a 
#8 luxuriant growth, with perhaps a dry bottom, would 
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prevent it. His peach orchard, intended only for crops 
tur home use, is kept well enriched im vigorous growth; 
and after using al, be could in his family the present year, 
| sent the remainder to Wheeling, where the crop brought 
| readily two dollars per bushel, and occasionally tive cents 
| a piece, while the market was flooded with less excellent 
fruit at a dollar and half a dollar per bushel. Two hund- 
red dollars were received from 11% trees, after supplying 
| bountifully his family —an illustration on a smali scale of 
the importance of thrifty growth and good sorts, 
| ©The Lambo apple succeeds weil at this place, in com 
mou with many other parts of the West, where the win- 
ters are not too severe. We examined a tree of this var- 
iety, forty years old, on the grounds of Geo. K. Jenkins, 
| of Mt. Pleasant, the op from which for the last eighteen 
| vears had averaged fen barrels annually. It was about 85 
feet high, and eighteen inches in diameter. The soil was un- 
duubtedly rvell suited to it, possessing depth and fertility.” 


Of the Columbus (Ohio,) nurseries of M. B. Bateman & 
Co., Mr. Tuomas speaks of as the first, if not the most ex- 
tensive in the State: 

“It is comparatively new, everything having been 
planted within tive years, and now numbers one hundred 
acres actually planted with trees. The ornamental grounds, 
specimen orchards, &c., with which the heme resideuce are 
surrounded, have made a fine progress in this short time. 
| The Osage orange hedge, enclosiug forty acres, also five 
| Years growth, we have never seen excelled. It is about sev- 

en feet high, strong and dense, about four feet thick at bot- 
| tom, and tapering by straight sides tu a sharp edge at 
top, and not, as too often seen, brvad at top, which aiways 
makes a thin base sooner or later. We have seen 
| many Osage hedges in this State, which were worth no- 
| thing, having been carelessly transplauted or with gaps, 
| neglected in culture, and never properly cut back—which 
render success simply impossible. Apple trees are large- 
| ly raised at this nursery, some three hundred thousand 
| being propagated annually. Dwarf pears succeed well. 
The fire blight has not reached them this year, while so 
| destructive in many other loca@ities. The //eart cherries 
can be raised only as nursery trees for other regions— 
| after two or three years of age, they fail.” 

At Cincinnati he found dwarf rear trees in excellent 


| 
| 


condition, and bending under loads of large and smooth 


specimens—some of them equal to any he bad ever seen 
at Rochester or Boston. The Duchesse 7 Angouleme, Beurre 
Diel, and Vicar of Winkjield, were very large and fair. 

“The grounds of R. Bucwanan possess great natural 
}and much artificial beauty. The view on two opposite 
sides, over a broad and deep valley, in which could 
be discerned distant villages, richly cultivated fields, 
Spring Grove cemetry, and the grounds of the United 
States Agricultural Fair, is extensive and magnilicent. 
He has added an artificial lake, and planted the slopes 
with ornamental trees, orchards and vineyards. The ap- 
»le trees, of which there were many varieties were bearing 
1eavy loads of fair fruit. The most profuse bearers were 
the Willow Twig, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Rawles’ 
Janet, Belmont, and Romanite. He informed us that if he 
were confined to three varieties, he would select for early, 
medium, and late, the Zed Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush, and 
White Pippin. His Catawba vineyard is the best we saw 
in this region—the berries become more deeply colored in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati than any which are ripen- 
ed at the east, being often of as deep a purple as the palf 
ripened Jsabellas that are sometimes shown as fully ma- 
tured. Pears, both dwarfs and standards, succeed well ; 
bu‘ they will not bear the high culture and manurin 
which we give them in New York and New Bnglend: 
Standards do best when standing in grass, afier attainin 
considerable size. Among others, a Jaminette, some fif- 
teen years old, was bearing a most profuse crop. Dwarfs 
need moderate cultivation.” 

“ Latona Sprinos, Ky.—A pleasant carriage ride of five 
miles up the picturesque and beautiful valley of the 
Licking led to the residence of Dr. Mosuer, at Latona 
Springs. Itis surrounded by a natural grove of three 
acres, containing, as he informed us, no less than sixty- 
three different species of forest trees. Dr. Mosuer has 
given much attention to proving the different varieties of 
the apple. Among those which succeed well are the 
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Winesap, Bullock's Pippin, Pryor’s Red, eastern Vande- 
wore, Fameuse, and others. The Benoni proves excellent, 
the tree, as elsewhere, being a very fine and symmetrical 

ower. The Broadwell and Blenheim Pippin are excel- 

ent sweet varieties. We saw a Northern Spy bearing a 

few tine specimens. The Jonathan appeared to be doing 
well—the Esopus Spitzenburgh exhibited its peculiar and 
rich flavor, but the upples were not of very fair appearance. 
Hubbardston Nonsuch appeared to be as good us in New 
York. The Jelluw Sellfower, although good, is rather 
declining in character. The White Belifower, or Ortley, 
very fuir, and showing little of the scabby appearance so 
revalent in other places, and especially at the east. The 
hite P:ppin proves one of the most valuable sorts. 
“Dr. Mosner’s vineyard oceupies about six acres, on 
the side of a high ridge of land, in a most picturesque 
position, facing the south. The vines are chiefly the Ca- 
tawha, are planted in the quincunx form, four feet apart, 
and trained to single stakes about five feet high. The 
cultivation is effected by hand labor, and in spring the 
soil is loosened up by forking. An excellent contrivance 
is adopted to prevent the washing down of the soil on the 
steep hillside and the formation of gullies. Open ditches 
are cut at distances of about five rods, directly down the 
hill, and are walled at the sides, and paved on the bottom 
with flat stones set across the channel on edges. These 
ditches are placed at the lowest places, so that the surface 
water flows readily into them from each side, in slight 
channels between the horizontal rows of vines. Although 
large and rapid currents flow down the hillside through 
these drains, no injury whatever ean be done. 

The Catawba grape is becoming considerably affected 
by the rot, and other sorts are looked to to supply its 
place. Dr. Mosner thinks the Delaware is going to prove 
one of the best substitutes. The Venango he thinks will 
be one of the best wine grapes, being entirely free from 
rot, hardy, and productive. It is of no value for the table, 
being essentially a brown Fox, but as late as the Catawba. 
The Llerbemont ripens admirable here, and proves very 
delicious—about as good as the De/aware, and possessing 
all the characteristics of an exotic in quality.” 

Of the Osage Orange hedges in Ohio and Indiana, Mr. 
T. says: 

“Many of them appear to have been carelessly planted, 
and remain uncultivated and uncut. They are conse- 
quently good for nothing. On the other hand, many 
others are well managed, in the manner we have occasion- 
ally recommended, and form dense and perfect barriers. 
Some are left too broad at the top, which tends to make 
them thin and open below. The best hedges were usual- 
ly cut to a sharp ridge at top, and but little sheared 
on the sides near the bottom, causing the latter to grow 
thick inside.” 


Guano ror Graprs.—In a prize essay on the 
cultivation of grapes in the Colony of Victoria, it 
is stated that guano had been used on grape vines 
with much benefit. ‘The first year of its applica- 
tion it had no visible effect on the stocks; the se- 
cond it produced much wood and large berries, but 
no increased quantity of bunches; but in the third 
year it was astonishing to observe the great differ- 





ence between 12 rows that had been manured with 
guano, and other 12 rows that had not been man- 
ured at all—the former looked healthy, dark green, 
had long strong branches loaded with large bunches 
of fruit, and far more advanced than others in their 
neighborhood.” 





For Grove Piantine.—A Wisconsin correspon- 
dent recommends sowing chestnuts for groves, or 
rails, in rows, 20 feet apart; the next best is 
Yellow Locust, plant same as Chestnut; fit the 


——— a 

Sutpnur ror Grape Mitpew.—M. Menorevt, of 
France, states that he has found flowers of sulphur 
buried among the roots of grape vines to be a cure 
for mildew. He applied the sulphur on the 16th of 
August, two weeks after the mildew had attacked 
the vines, and it arrested the further spread of the 
mycelium, (fangus,) while other grapes acljoining, 
that were left without sulphur, were in a most pit- 
iable condition, and he thought that “ not 9 single 
grape would be saved.” He thinks it would be 
better to put the sulphur in the soil during the 
winter, as he says “the sulphur would then be 
ready to act on the sap at the moment of its as. 
cent in the spring.” The plan is worth trying, but 
it seems to us somewhat doubtful whether the 
plants can take up the sulphur, as it is in an insoly- 
ble form. 





In travelling lately over portions of Kent, Tonia, 
and Montcalm Counties, I noticed in a good many 
thrifty growing apple orchards, that a considers- 
ble portion of the trees were dead and dying by 3 
disease which seemed to be in the trunk. Before 
inspecting closely the trees, I judged froin the 
amount of thrifty suckers thrown up from the 
roots, that it was the work of the borer, but find- 
ing none of the marks left by that insect, 1 was 
totally at fault as to the cause of such a general 
mortality, but I kept my eye on the orchards as J 
passed them, and when I had an opportunity went 
into them. I soon noticed that the disease was in- 
variably upon the west side of the trunk, inclining 
a little to the south. The bark seemed first to 
crack perpendicularly, about midway of the 
body. This had let in the rain; that side of the 
bark and wood had died and turned black, and 
eventually the tree breaks and turns over to the 
east, leaving a bunch of suckers at the root, | 
also noticed, that those orchards which were shelt- 
ered from the west winds, by woods or hills, were 
not affected; and I eventually discovered that no 
tree that stood erect was unsound. 

From these evidences, I drew my conclusions as 
to the cause, and the remedy. The soil in these 
parts is sandy or a light loam, and the roots do not 
readily get a firm hold; the trees have generally 
grown thriftily, and being pruned but little, have 
formed thick, bushy tops; the prevailing winds 
are from the west, as can readily be seen by & 
majority of the trees leaning to the east. In strong 
winds the small rvots on the west side break, 
This is the cause of the suckers. These rob and 
weaken the tree, and in the next strong wind, and 
it may be when the trunk is frozen, the bark splits, 
the tree is soon over, so that the weight is beyond 
the center of gravity. Hence foliows its destruc 
tion. Probably the plowing closer on the west 
side, after the tree is swayed, facilitates the pro 
cess, 

Being a new comer into this State, I do not know 
whether the trouble has long existed, or whether 
these has been but one season in which it bas 00- 
curred, but I judge from the frequent thinness of 





land as for corn, and plant the seed fresh. 


the orchards, that the former is the fact. 
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The remedy that suggests itself to me is: first, 
peelect, if you can, a sheltered location for or- 
ebards; second, cultivate the land deep, that the 
roots may reach far down; third, set your trees a 
fittle inclining to the west, with the heaviest 
jranches upon that side; fourth, never set a tree, 
without setting a strong stake firmly on the west 
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side, and fastening the tree to it, (this will keep the 

h from coming too near,) taking care to ex- 
gnine and fix your stakes every season till the tree 
has formed a considerable top, when the danger is 
sill greater than before, and your stakes hardly 
sfficient to hold it, then support it by a crotch 
set upon the east side, and catching against one of 
the main central branches: one which, should it 
be injared through carelessness, would not be so 
material. After the tree has borne a few seasons, 
andthe limbs are somewhat bent down, I think 
itwill take care of itself. Does any one say, this 
istoo much trouble? Then, I say, he had better 
let his farm grow up with oak grubs, for without 
truuble he can not raise anything. 

This portion of Michigan is, from its soil, but 
more particularly from its climate, adapted to fruit ; 
there is no better fruit country in America. Its 
geography, and its thermal statistics, as well as the 
mecess of its culture show it to be so; and this, 
with the fact that there is between Lake Mich- 
igan and the Rocky Mountains, no more good fruit 
country in this latitude, atfords the greatest in- 
ducements to its culture here. 

A word or two more on shelter, and I have done 
for the present. In cleaning up a new farm in this 
oak country, it is wise tu leave a strip on the west 
and north sides, of one to four rcds in width, to 
grow up, and if the farm be more than 80 rods 
wide, a second strip would be advisable. Few per- 
sons are aware of the benefit of such shelter to 
crops and trees, as well as to themselves and their 
cattie; but if they will examine closely wherever 
such shelter exists, they cannot fail to be convin- 

MICHIGANIAN. 





Muskegon, Mich, Sept., 1860. 


GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer :—In answer to Ben. Hapav’s 
inquiries, I would say, that his want of success was 
attributable to various causes. In the first place, 
his Jsabellas were headed down too low before 
grafting; in the second place, probably grafted 
“too late” in the season, and in the third place, 
(where in our opinion the difficulty principally laid) 
he says that he was careful to rub out the shoots, 
both above and below the graft, thus giving it 
no chance whatever of uniting, as it must have 
been “ flooded with sap.” 

It is possible that Mr. Hapvav’s buds (of graft,) 
Were not all right at the time of grafting. 

I will give Mr. Hapap my experience in the 
difficulty. On the 11th of March, 1859, on com- 
mencing to start my Grape Vines in the early vine- 
ty, I thought that I would like to change a Prince 

Yert for something better, and made up my mind 
graft it with the Kowood Muscat, which was done 
about 6 inches from the ground—the head of the 
old vine (or stock,) remaining untouched, As the 
gtaft cominenced to grow, the head was gradually 
reduced on the old vine, and before the end of the 
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suinmer my “graft” was a splendid rod, 14 feet 
long, having been stopped twice during that time, 
and measured about an inch and a quarter in diam- 
ater at just above the union. This year it has 
given some fine bunches of grapes, and next year 
it can be cropped as heavy as either of the old 
vines, which are above eight years old.—Joun 
Car.ton, Gardener to Joseru Harr, Rochester. 
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Maontne For TranspLantine Trees.—The prin- 
ciple of MoGtasHan’s apparatus for transplanting 
trees without disturbing their roots, will be under- 
stood from the annexed figure; @ is a rectangular 
iron frame ; b, b, b, spades to be forced neatly per- 
pendicularly into the soil; ¢, c, an extension rod <0 
applied as to force the spades outward by the Jev- 
erage at ¢e acting upon the fulerum, a. The resuh 
is that the earth between the blades is pressed into 
a wedge. The whole is then lifted by the handles, 
é, é, attached by hooks, d, to the frame. 


THE HORRORS OF HORTICULTURE. 
I’ve got me a nice little garden, 

With a neat little palin’ around, 
And I growl, without axin’ your pardon, 

For fT sremhie on very good ground! 


Ne’er a crack for the eye of a cricket, 
Your critical eye, sir, can view, 

Yet the chickens pitch over the picket, 
And the little Bob Rabbits pop through! 


And oft when the sweat of your labor 
Is sweetened with visions of fruits, 

Jn comes the poor shoat of your neighbor, 
And up comes your crop by the “roots.” 


In spite of your P’s and your Q’s, too, 
You’re T’s’d with the trouble you've lost, 

P’-eas, killed by the sticking they’re used to, 
And Q-cumbers curled by the frost. 


Bad luck to your Irish potatoes, 
Not an eye whence a tear ye might draw, 
? 


Not a Murphy to whisper come “ate us,’ 
Responds from the depths of the straw. 


Your Melons are true melon-cholics, 
‘Not rosy and cosy and flush, 

Green gourds in the place of your “ Wate 
And Pumpkins in place of your “ Mush,” 


I’ve got me a nice little garden, 
A neat little palin’ around, 
I growl, and I do n’t ax your pardon, 
or grumbling upon my own ground. 


—Southern Cultivator. 
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AGRICULTURE AND WOMEN. 

Aw American gentleman who lately visited Eng- 
land was struck with the interest manifested by 
ladies, including those of the highest rank, in agri- 
culture. One of these, the Duchess of Portland, 
exhibited perfect familiarity with the minutest de- 
tails of tarm management and work, showing her 
American guest over the whole of the Duke’s 
large estate, and explaining to him the varioas pro- 
cesses and methods of cultivation. We could wish 
that our American ladies would adopt one of the 
few aristocratic tastes and habits which sit grace- 
fully upon republican women, and which would be 
of equal advantage to the interests of agriculture 
and tw their own Celicate physical organizations. 
A great deal of cant is uttered in these days about 
the mission of woman, but whenever we hear an 
attenuated, dyspeptic female talking in this wise, 
we feel sure that the daily handling of a broom- 
stick, in a peaceable manuer, or the charge of a 
kitchen garden, would soon put her upon the track 
most useful for herself and for society. When 
Rome was young and virtuous, the kitchen gar- { 
den was always placed under the.care of the 
mother of the family. In Sparta, the women, 
fit to be the mothers of heroes, cultivated the 
soil, whilst the men were fighting the battles of 
their country. Indeed, from the earliest period 
in the annals of our race, woman has aided by 
her counsels, and sometimes by her labors, in 
bringing agriculture to a state of perfection. The 
laws which Osiris gave to Egypt were not as 
valuable to that country as those precepts in 
agriculture, those instructions in embankments, 
irrigations and drainings, which Isis, his Queen, 
gave to the Egyptians, and which enabled them 
to derive so much benefit from the deposite of 
the Nile. Ceres, deitied by the Greeks, made 
her people acquainted with the use of wheat, and 
the mode of cultivating it. To the Empress of 
China we are indebted for the mulberry tree and 
the rearing of silk worms, Wotan of late years 
has demonstrated ler capacity of shining in many 
spheres once considered the peculiar province of 
man. Miss Hexscue has discovered comets; Mrs. 
Somervitte laid open the mathematical structure 
of the universe; some have analyzed the chemical 
relations of nature in the laboratory, and others 
investigated the laws of social relations. With sucha 
great amount and variety of power, may we not 
augur the most beneticial results to agriculture, if 
the women of our country, by their sympathy, en- 
couragement and co-operation, by their studies 
and counsels, would prove themselves, as did the 
women of old, helpmeets to him whom God has 
ordained to cultivate the earth ?— Bultimore Amer- 
ican. 


Se 

Prain Corn Starcu Puppine.—Set upon the 
fire one quart of milk; take three table spoonsful 
of corn starch, and mix with a very little cold milk, 
vith some sugar, and a little lemon juice. Pour it 
to the boiling milk, stirring briskly for two or 
three ininutes. Pour it into a mould, and set to 
coul, Eat with wilk or cream, and sugar. 
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To warm Porators.—Potatoes are nicely done} 
the following way: Par-boil as many potatoes : 
are needed ; let them lie till the next marion 
then cut them in small squares; add to thee 
creain or milk, enough to make them more then 
moist, with a little butter, and Pepper and galt 
Place on the fire, cover them, and stir gently 
times, 


Savsaces.—Sausages can be made by using mnt. 
ton instead of pork. Chop lean and fat mutton 
together very fine, and season with sage, salt and 
pepper. Eat with mustard, and they can not bg 
distinguished fromm the genuine pork sausages, 


Onton Proxte.—In November, take well dried 
onions, of a good shape, small and round, peel them 
and throw intu salt and water. Let them remain 
there a few days; drain them, put them in & jar 
and pour over them spiced vinegar. 











ORNAMENT FOR DRIED FLOWERS. 


Tue above drawings, made by an accomplished 
lady, represent a pasteboard hanging vase, covered 
with moss, and attached to an oak. branch, for 8 
parlor ornament. From the materials employed, 
itis better suited for dried flowers than those 
which require water. 

The smaller basket represents the mode in which 
the pasteboard is united after being shaped, and 
the latter exhibits the same covered with moss. 
Every lady of the least taste can make these bask- 
ets, and ornament her boudoir, parlor, or sitting: 
room, with her own handiwork, which she will ea 
joy more than expensive purchased objects. ; 

The oak-leaves may be represented in winter 
leather. 
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| Tae Mankets.—It is now estimated that the crops in 





England will be one-third below au average. During the 





month of October, the deliveries of foreign wheat in Lon- 
don were only 2,153,168 bushels, while for the same period 





last year they were 4,119,696 bushels. “ No wonder, then,” 
says the Mark Lane Express, * that every shipping port 





= plenty of foreign grain was in store has found a 
| numerous attendance of buyers.” The price of American 


; NSS | wheat in London, Oct. 29, was $1.80@#2.01 per bushel. 
New Advertisements this Month. Red and white wheat are both quoted at the same price. 
The Horse and his Diseases—John E. Potter, Philadelphia, Pa. NewYork, Nov. 14.—Chicago spring wheat, $1.17@1.2]; 
Arthur's Home Magazine—T. S, Arthur & Oo., Pliiladelphia, Pa | Milwaukee club, $1.24@1.26; white Michigan, $1.45@1.52; 
Preserving Cider—Webb, Walker & Co., Utica, N. ¥. red Ohio, $1.82@1.85 ; white Ohio, $1.40@1.45; red #outh- 

Fancy Fowls—C_ N. Bement, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. a ane ah Evie gest ‘eh 

$2000 a Year—Geo. B. Brigden, Norwich, Conn. ern, $1.40@1.42; white do., $1.50@1.60. Barley, 68 to 85 
Honey—L. Chase, Westerly, K. 1. cents. Rye, 69@71 cents. Oats, 834@38 cents. Corn, 
Parma for Sule—Henry M. Price, Scottsville, Albemarle Co., Va. | 70@83 cents. Peas, Canadian, 7°@78 cents. White beans 


Farmers anc nee eee -- Tlart, oo = os (Southern), 80@#0 cents; white beans (Northern), 90@ 

Sheep for Sale—16 and 18 Chambers streei, New York. = . e m ii cies 

Rejected Patent Applications—J. Fraser, Rochesser, N, Y. $1.20. Lard, 12@12j cents. Butter, 14@20. Cheese, 
ee ae era ee 103@11. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 16.—White wheat, $1.30@1.40; 
sar contract with our twenty thousand subscribers. But | Ted do., $1.08@1.16. Corn, 53@54 cents. Burley, 60@62 
we stand ready and willing to renew it with one and all | cents. Oats, 25@28. Rye 60@62}. Buckwheat, 38@40. 


Tas present number of the Genesee Farmer terminates 


for another year. We must not part. Our connection, we | Dressed hogs, 7 cents per Ib. Beef, 83@5. Butter, 14@17. 


trust, has been mutually pleasant and profitable. We iaiaaiiei tie Fae ceeinitianiailit dicnaiaas 
have endeavored to furnish a useful and reliable paper, , 
and we have not during the year received a single com- 
plaint, while we are constantly in the receipt of the most 
flattering and encouraging letters from all parts of the 
country. Under such circumstances we are led to believe 
that our old friends will not leave us, and that, with im- 
proved prospects for the farmer, we shall add many thou- 
sand new subscribers to our list. 

We shall spare no efforts to improve the contents and 
appearance of the Genesee Farmer for next year. Wecon- 





of our friends, whom we thought would be disposed to act 
as agents for the Genesee Farmer. We have more on hand, 
and shall be happy to send them by mail, prepaid, to all 
who will post them up, and use their influence to extend 
the circulation of the Farmer. Will those of our friends 
who are willing to act as agents for the Farmer, and who 
have not received our showbill, oblige us by writing for one 


at once? 
ee - 


Nor New Svusscuipers arone.—Some of our friends 
think that in competing for our Cash Prizes only the new 
namee will be counted in. Tins is not the case. We 
@ount in al/ that are sent and paid fur, whether new or 
eld, without any distinction whatever. The subscribers, 
too, need not all be at one Post Office. We send the 
papers to as many different Post Offices as there are mem- 
bers in the club, if desired. 
e+ 
cheap rate. Commence at once.—The great secret of getting sub- 

We are dependent entirely on the voluntary assistance scribers is to commence early. As soon as this number is 
of our numerous friends to act as agents for the Farmer. received—the last for the year 1860—will not each ove of 
We desire to return them our sincere thanks for their dis- our friends who are disposed to act as agents for the Gen- 
interested efforts on our behalf. We hope our readers esee Farmer, commence taking subscriptions at ones for 
will not wait to be asked to renew their subscriptions, but next year. The January number will be out by the 10th 
hand in their names at vnce, with the money, to the per-| of December at the latest. Send on the orders immed- 
oon getting up the club. If there is no one who is getting 
up aclub in the town, let some one of our present readers 
do us the kindness to attend to it. It is not much trou- 
ble, and it shall be our endeavor to reciprocate the favor. 
We aim to compensate all who work for us. Our list of 
sh and specific premiums will be found on the last page. 


template making several improvements which will enable 
us to give more matter, and render the paper more attrac- 
tive and useful. But when we state that the profits on a 
yearly subscription are ess than five cents, it will be seen 
that it is not easy'to add much to our expenses without 
loss. Indeed, if it was not for the large circulation of the 
Genesee Farmer, it could not be afforded at its present 








iately. 
————— >@oe 


Case Prizes, Casn Prizes, Casu Prizes.—It is surpris- 
ing how few compete for our Cash Prizes. This is not 
right. We offer and pay them, and our friends should at 
least do us the favor to compete for them. Read over the 
list on the last page, and then see what you can do for us. 


—_——r Oe 
— 


Tar Rurat ANnvat axnp Genesee Farmer 1x C.ivss.— Our C.vs Rates.—We send five copies of the Genesee 
We send the Genesee Farmer and our beautiful 25 cent | Farmer for $2, or 40 cents each; eight copies for $3, or 
book—the Rural Annual and Hortienlt Directory for | 874 cents each ; and every additional number at the same 
1861—in clubs of eight, for 50 cents the two! That is to| rate. Those who send $2 for five copies, can have the 
my, we send eight copies of the Farmer, and eight copies three additional copies at any time to complete the club 
of the Rural Annual for $4, and present an extra copy of , for $1. Do not wait, therefore, to complete the club— 
the Ronan Axnvat to the getter-up of the Club. send in the names as fast as they are received. 
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“ How MANY SUBSCKIBERS WILL IT TAKE TO GET ONE OF 
ras Casu Prizes ?’—We are frequently asked this ques- 
tion, and in reply would say, our January premiums in 1858 
were taken as follows: A club of 29 took a premium of 
$5; 31, $6; 33, $7; 34, BS; 36, $9; 38, $10; 40, $11; 43, 
$12; 56, $13; 63, $14; 91, $15; 107, $20. 


The January premiums for 1859 were taken by clubs of 


49, 30, 81, 82, 83, 34, 86, 37, 38, 39, 40, 49, 55, 60, 70, 74, 
83, 97, 107, 116. 

A clab of 23 took one of the April cash premiums for 
1859. 

This year our January cash prizes were taken by clubs 
of 51, 59, 60, 62, 68, 65, 70, 73, 75, 78, 82, 90, 
94, 118, 120, 157, and 166. Last year our highest cash 
prize was $25—we now offer $50. 

Our April cash prizes, this year, were taken by clubs of 
31, 33, 34, 35, 98, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
68, 71, 74, 104, and 124. 

Our cash prizes for the half volume this year were taken 
by clubs of 18, 20, 22, 28, 31, 82, 34, 38, 49, 50, 56, and 71. 

The names of the parties who take the prizes, with their 
address, are published. There is no deception about it. 
We pay the prizes in full, in cash, and feel certain that no 


KO FO FA Fe 
52, 53, 54, 56, 


young man who has alittle leisure,and will take the trouble 
to speak to his neighbors and get them to subscribe, can 
fail of obtaining ove of the largest of these cash prizes. 
We do not offer books, or machines, implements, seeds, 
pianos, &c., &c., but cask, that all may know exactly what 
they are working for. Our list of cash prizes for clubs 
sent in before the 15th of January next, will be found on 
the last page. We will send specimen copies and show- 
bills free to all who are willing to form clubs. 


innate 
anD HorticuttoraL Drrecrory 
The Sixth Annual volume ofthe Rural Annual 
To those not 
acquainted with the previous numbers, we would say, that 
the Rural Annual is a handsome book of 120 pages, pul? 
lished at the office of the Genesee Farmer, and designed to 


Tue Rerat ANNUAL 
ror 1861. 
and Horticultural Directory is now ready. 


furnish a large amount of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation ina cheap and permanent form. A new number 
is prepared each year, containing entirely new matter. 
Among the contents of the present number may be named 
treatises on the Farmer’s Kitchen Garden, Shade and Or- 
namental Trees, management of Window Plants, cultiva- 
tion of Immortelles or Everlasting Flowers, Ornamental 
Hedges, Sulphur for Mildew on the Grape, designs for 
Farm Houses, Cottages, Suburban Residence, Barns, &c. ; 
Ornamental Water Fountains, Construction of Gates, Cal- 
eadar of Operations, Cultivation of Pears, with many other 
articles of interest and practical value to the Farmer, the 
Fruit Grower, and the Horticulturist. 
It is illustrated with 80 beantiful wood engravings. 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1861, 
will be sent, prepaid by mail, on the receipt of 25 cents ip 
postage stamps. Address JosepH Harris, Publisher of 
the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. 
°eo———__— 
ArtHor’s Home Macazine.—The prospectus of this well- 
known and excellent Magazine, for 1861, will be found in 
our advertising columns. Those not acquainted with the 
work should write for 2 specimen copy—which the pub- 


lishers offer to send free to all who wish to subscribe. 
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| AgricotruraL Lectures at Yate Courece.—The Se. 
| cond Agricultural Lecture Course, under the auspices of 
| Yale College, will be held at New Haven, Ct., next Beh. 


|ruary. It will be held in the lecture room of the magnif. 


‘cent new building of the Philosophical Department, ang 


will occupy the whole montk. Among the lecturers are 
Professors J. A. Porter, 8. W. Jonnson, H. Sinuiman, ang 
|W. H. Brewer; Drs. Fircn, Comstock, Grant and Qn. 
Liver; Messrs. M. P. Wivper, P. Barry, R. G. Parner, |, 
F. Auuen, H. F. Frenca, J. S. Gouin, Ley Baatiery, |, 
| H. Tucker, C. M. Cray, C. L. Fiint, Sanrorp Howagp, 
|M. C. Werp. D. G. Mitcuett, Amprose Stevens, and 
| Josepa Harris. The lectures will be fully illustrated with 
diagrams, models, life-size portraits of animals, &c. 

Just as we go to press, a telegram from Prof. Porta 
| announces the addition to the above list of lecturers of five 
| new names of gentlemen eminent in their respective de. 
partments; also, that the subject of Horse Breaking and 

Training will be illustrated by living animals. Full par. 

ticulars can be obtained by addressing Prof. Jouy A. Por. 

ter, New Haven, Conn. 
Se 


Notes from Maine, 


Tue Weraruer.—The month of October has been more 
leasant than September, giving us many warm and 
eautiful days for the husbandman to finish his harvest 

ing and prepare for winter, which with us, may almost be 
said, to continue for six months. The frosts in September 
were more injurious than was at first supposed; much 
fruit and vegetables were frozen, and frost-bitten so bad. 
ly as to cause early decay in many orchards situated jp 
sheltered positions, and on low grounds, near water, the 
fruit was so much injured as to be suitable for nothing 
but cider. October has been a warm month—the mean 
being 45.9° ; 3 One of the heaviest 





extremes, 63° and 29°, 
thunder storms for the year occurred on the 26th, at 4and 
5 P. M., and a heavy shock of an earthquake was felt on 
the 17th, at6 A.M. At2P. M., of 30th, the thermometer 
indicated 65°. November began unusually warm, at 9j 
P. M., of 1st the mercury marked 69°. 

HonGarian Grass.—An experiment with this 
upon a small scale this season, resulted as follows :—Near 
ly a quart of seed—the products of two heads in 1859- 
was sown the 22nd of May, upon a piece of ground, con- 
taining eight square rods, or one-twentieth of an acre, and 
harvested the 18th September, producing 300 Ibs. of fod 
der or hay, from which was threshed 60 quarts of seed, 
weighing 45 lbs. per bushel, or at the rate of three tons 
of hay per acre, or about 40 bushels of seed, and two tons of 
fodder per acre. The ground upon which it was sown 
was in potatoes the previous year, and the manure applied 
this year consisted of but one bushel of plaster or’ gyp- 
sum. Of its merits or demerits I have nothing at present 
to say; I merely give the facts in the case, leaving each 
one to draw his conclusions. 

PreparinG For Winter.—The present warm weather 
affords a good opportunity to put everything in order for 
the coming cold winter. Tender shrubs and plants should 
be carefully attended to, and among the different articles 
used for this purpose, that which finds the most favor 
with us, are spruce and fir boughs—hundreds of loads are 
annually sold in this city for boughing gardens and 
around houses; and further back, where evergreens 
abound, shrubs from six to twelve feet in height are cut 
and disposed around the buildings, and in the gardens 
and om besides the shelter they give, a little taste in 
their disposal will cause a pleasing effect, destined in some 
degree to cheat winter of its dreariness. 

Stocx.—Stock still continues at a low figure consequent 
upon the high price of hay, which is now selling (loose) 
in this market at $16 per ton. Good cows are being sold 
from $10 to $17 apiece, and all young stock still lower; 
working oxen command a fair price; beef brings from % 
to $5 per hundred. It is a question whether farmers wil 

rotit more by sacrificing their stock, so as to dispose of 
ny or keep it until spring, when it will undoubtedly 
command a high price, beside having their inoney.—Ga0. 





E. Beacxsrtt, Belfast, Me., Nov. 1860. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 

Waar amount OF Foon Is REQUIRED BY A HARD WORKING 
Max ?—(M. D.) This depends on the quality of the food, 
the nature of the climate, and on such a variety of circum- 
sances that it is impossible to give a satisfactory answer. 
The average allowance to British sailors in active service, 





, a 

is 302 ounces of solid food per week, and a pint and a half | 7 

as a preparation to p 

I intended to plant the trees after the rye was sown, and 
let both grow together. 


of rum. Dr. Percy mentions the diet of a prize fighter 
during a course of rigorous training. He eat 1 ib. of 
mutton at each meal, three times a day ; at dinner he eet in 
sddition 2 ounces of bread, and at each meal drank haif a 
pint of ale. He walked regularly 17 miles per day. The 
total solid food contained in this diet is 350 ounces week- 
ly. Wesuppose about 3 lbs. of solid food per day in tem- 
perate climates may be taken as the average consumed by 
hard-working men. But in the Arctic and Antartic re- 
gions, the amount of food that can be disposed off is truly 
jmmense. Thus Ross tells us, that the Esquimaux eat 10 
Ibs. of meat at a meal, accompanied by the same quantity 
ofoil. Parry weighed the food of an Esquimaux lad, 
scarcely full grown, and found that he consumed, during 
the day—sea-horse flesh, 84 lbs. ; bread, 13 lbs. ; rich gravy 
soup, 1{ pint; raw spirits, 3 glasses ; strong grog, 1 tumb- 
ler; water, 1 gallon 1 pint. Cocurane describes a Yakut 
or Tongouse as eating 40 lbs. of flesh in a day, saying 
that a good calf, weighing 200 lbs., “may serve four or 
five good Yakuts for a single meal ;” and that he has seen 
three of them “consume a reindeer at one meal.” Ad- 
miral Sarircnerr knew a Yakut who consumed “the 


tionate quantity of melted butter for his drink,” in a day. 
The Admiral tried an experiment with him, by given him 
“g thick porridge of rice, boileé down with 3 lbs. of but- 
ter, weighing together 28 lbs. ; and, although the glutton 
had already breakfasted, yet did he sit down to it with 
great eagerness, and consumed the whole without stirring 
from the spot; and, except that his stomach betrayed 
more than an ordinary fulness, he showed no signs of in- 
convenience or injury.” Barrow states, that three Hot- 
tentots eat one sheep in a day, and that ten of them eat an 
oxall but the hind legs in three days. The Samoyedes 
are stated to consume 8 or 10 Ibs. of meat at a meal, fla- 
vored with a dozen tallow candles, and washed down with 
aquart or two of train oil. Extravagant as these state- 
ments appear to be, most of them have been verified by 
numerous observations. 


“Are Durnam Cows coop Mixers ?’—(J. M., Elgin Co., 
¢. W.) There are some strains of Durbams, or, as they 
are more generally called, Shorthorns, that are good milk- 
ers, but as a general rule, the Shorthorns have a greater 
tendency to produce fat than milk. Mr. Haruey, author 
of the “ Harlein Dairy System,” published in 1829, tried 
the Shorthorns, but found them far less profitable than 
the Ayrshires. They gave as much milk as the Ayrshires, 
but consumed considerably more food. 


Bres.—Last week I took a bee-tree, hauled a piece of it 
home and set it up, and they appear to be — well. 
How long will they live or work if the queen is killed, or 
how can I tell if they are all right? Can you tell me 

here I can get a good work on bee-keeping, and the 
price ?—J, B. bh. Marwn, Pa. 


We can send you “ Langstroff on the Bee.” Price $1,25. 








trees 
Ihad accordingly made up my mind to sow oats every 
spring in my orchard, and hoe immediately around the 
roots of the trees, and feed the crops to my hogs on the 
ground. But the opinion expressed in your “ Rural An- 
nual” discourages this idea.—J. F. D. 


the above subject ? 


well when grafted on the common white thorn. 
or your correspondents give us some information on the 
subject ?—W. A., Conn. 


be glad to hear from those who have. 
W. Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., gave an account ip the 
Hforticuliurist, of some quinces grafted on the thorn, 
which suceeeded admirably. __ ; 


best manure for fruit trees. 
lime is the best manure fer an orchard? and if best, how, 
when, and in what quantities should it be applied to a 


Grain AmonG Frurr Trees.—I observe that in your 


“Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory,” you say “To 
sow oats, wheat or barley, in a young orchard is the 
height of folly.” 
Doubtless the subject is discussed in dissertations on the 
orchard, which I have not seen—not having given the 
subject much attention heretofore. 
you to explain the reason why these crops are hurtful to 


No reason is given for this proposition. 


Might I therefore ask 


young orebard? Does the prohibition also exclude rye? 
ad intended ——- a crop of rye on a piece of ground 
ant fruit trees this full and winter. 


va ee experience satisfies me that young orchard 
o but little good unless cultivated in some way, and 


Will some of our correspondents give us an article on 
We have not space this month to do 


t justice. Oats, wheat, barley or rye, draw much piant- 


food and moisture from the soil and check the growth of 
the trees. 
be kept well stirred, and will not be so dry as when the 
plants cover the whole ground. 
the trees, as proposed, will auswer the purpose, provided 
it is hoed for a sufficient space round the young trees—say 
six or eight feet in diameter. 
or two, but as the trees grow the roots will extend much 
farther, and in the case of peaches and dwarf pears, es- 
pecially, it is best to let them occupy the whole ground. 


Hoed crops are less injurious, as the soil can 


Hoeing the ground round 


This will answer for a year 


Quinces on Toorxs.—I have heard that the quince does 
Can you 


We have had no experience on this point, and should 
Some years sinee, 


Live ror Frurr Tiers.-—In the October number of the 
Genesee Farmer, a correspondent recommends lime as the 
Now, I wish to know why 


given extent of land? Can land be made too rich with 
stable or barn yard manure for any varieties ‘om or 
pear, so as to prevent them bearing fruit ?—J.K., Vaughan, 
C. W. 


PiantinG Peas rn THe Faui.—In reply to your inquiry 
in the last number of the Genesee Farmer, in regard to 
lanting peas in the fall, J would state that I have prac- 
ticed this for twenty years past, and had my peas in mar- 
ket from the 5th to the 10th of June. I plant in Novem- 
ber, and from that untill March, as the frost will permit 
Last year I planted the 16th of February, and markete 
them the 6th of June. I have not planted yet as th 
weather is very warm.—Z. Knapp, Pitiston, Luzerne Co., 
Mucx.—Will some of your correspondents tell me the 
easiest and best way to put on muck? I have a level field 
(but not wet), which I planted with corn last spring, and 
find it has too much lime on it. It is clay ground. I 
would like to draw the muck out of a mill-pond and 
spread it on this fall without lime, and harrow it well. 
That is the eusiest way for me. Or, would it be best to 
mix lime with it this fall,and let it lie until next spring be- 
fore it is put on; or is it useless to put such stuff on the 
land? It is akind of black mud, leaves, small twigs, ete., 
settled in the backwater, and is dry at low water. Any in- 
formation will be thankfully received from an experienced 
applyer of muck.—A. B. W., New Village, WV. -/. 





















































































Read What is Said of the Genesee Farmer, 


I am extremely pleased with the Furmer.—R. C. A., 
Renfrew, C. 4 

Tue Genesee Farmer still keeps up its high reputation.— 
Qivilian, Independence, Jowa. 

Tus Genesee Farmer is decidedly the cheapest journal 
we know of. Liece: sor, Hightstown, N. av. 

Tue Genesee Farmer is an excellent Monthly, filled with 
sound scieuce and honest doctrine.—//omestead. 

[I wave read the Farmer so long, I do not like to do 
without its friendly visits.—D. 8., Me@illivray, C. W. 

Ir is a work which should find its way in‘o every farm- 
house in the country.—Democrat, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

Tae Genesee Farmer is one of the best and most useful 
agricultural journals in this country.—Saratoga Farmer. 

Tue Genesee Furmer is an excellent work. The Farm, 
Dairy, Orchard, Garden, &c., are amply treated,—Stan- 
durd, Durham, C. W. 

Tuosr wishing a reliable Agricultural paper cannot do 
better than to subscribe fur the Genesee Farmer.—Jour- 
nul, Wabashaw, Minn. 

The Genesee Furmer is acknowledged by everybody to 
be the most valuable monthly of its class in the country. 
N. H. Journal of Agriculture, Nov. 14, 1861. 

We consider the Genesee Furmer the cheapest publica- 
tion of its character to be found in the country, and 
heartily recommend it to our readers.—Star, Wrights- 
ville, Ju. 

Tuere are many useful and practical lessons in the 
Farmer, which will, upon perusal, recommend it. I do 
not like to lend my own, as I wish to keep ail for refer- 
ence.—H. B. N., Westport, NV. Y. 

Mr. H., I would express my satisfaction with the Far- 
mer. While it seems to be friendly to novelties, it also 
preserves, I think, a fair conservative character i bhorti- 
cultural matters.—A. B., Neida, N. Y. 

We know of no Agricultural Journal that has been so 
long and favorably known as the Genesee Farmer. Its in- 
formation on agricultural matter is always reliable, and 
no farmer can tuke it without being benefitted.—Heradd, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Tue interesting Genesee Farmer comes freighted with a 
full variety of able and valuable articles, which will be 
treasured by our agricultural readers. Its contributors 
bestow much attention upon their subjects. This month- 
ly periodical, always good, bes improved stili further 
lately.— Pennsylvanian, York, Pa. 

Tuose who do not yet take the Genesee Farmer, should 
borrow one from their neighbors who do, and afterwards, 
we feel certain. they will make up their minds to procure 
it for themselves. The suggestions in one number will 
often save the farmer fifty times the price of the work for 
a whole year.—Chronicle, Ingersoll, C. W. 

Ir is almost impossible, wjthout enumerating its con- 
tents, to give those who have not the privilege of reading 
this agricultural paper, an idea of the vast amount of in- 
formation on rural subjects to be found in its columns. 
There are articles upou every department of agriculture, 
gardening, &c., by competent writers.— Zridune, Cayuga, 
CU. W. 

We never fail to find in its columns every branch of 
Agriculture, introduced and treated in the most intelli- 
geut and interesting manner,—and while we are interest- 
ed in its details, we are no less so, 1n the judiciousness of 
the subjects this incomparable Monthly brings to our no- 
tice. Kvery farmer ought to subscribe for it.—Gazette, 
Prattsburgh, Md. 


Tats ably-conducted Agricultural Journal always comes 
to us brimful of practical information on all. subjects of 
interest to the farmer and fruit-grower. One of the old- 
est, it is also one of the most useful and reliable of its 
class. The — of it is so low, (only fifty cents a year,) 
that those taking other journals of the same character can 
afford this also. No farmer, anywhere, should be with- 
outit. Try it fora year, and you will never regret the 
trial.— Puget Sound Herald, Steilacoom, Washington Ter- 
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Books, Pamphlet- &:, Re e ved 
CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPLEDIA: A Dictionary of 1 
Kn -wledge for the People. on the baste of the lateat Pre 
the German Conversations Lexicon. [lusirated by Waad Fp 
gravings and Maps Part 21. New York: D. Ay - 
: . 7S APPLE 
&Co Price 15 cents per number. “ne 


THE ILLUST? ATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF pr 
AFFAIRS for 186). With one hundred and forty en RURAL 
Albany: Lutnen Tucker & Son. Price 25 cents, 





cravings 


WESTMISSTER REVIEW. American edition. Y, 1. 51, Ne 
2—for October. New York: L. scovr & Co. Price $3, 7” 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. Americun Edition. October, New 

York: Leonarp, Scetr & Co. Price $3 a year, 
The following books are for sale by Sreexe, Aveny, § 

Co., of this city. 

A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES, on the Varions Forces of 
Matter, and their Relations to+aeh other. By Mrenarr Fan 
apay, D.C. L., F. BR. S.; Edited by Wittiam Ce oxns, F.0,§, 
With numerous illustrations, New York: Haxrpsr & Brog 
Price 75 cents. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDEY*CE OF JOHN A. QUITMAN 
Major-General U. 8. A.. nnd Governor of the Siate of Migis 
sippi. By J. F. H.CLatrnone. In two volumes. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price $334’, 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND HUMAN PROGRESS, Being Ae 
ademic and Occasional Diseours:s and other Pieces by ¢, & 
Henry,.D. D. New York: D. APPLETON & Co. Price $1, 

MY NOVEL; or. Varieties in English Life. By Prsistestrs 
Caxtor. Library Edition in two volumes. New York: Hay 
per & Bros, Price 32.50, 


EVAN HARRINGTON: or, He Would be a Gentleman, By 
Gso. Meripiru. New York: Harper & Bros. Price $1, 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herpeey 
Spencer, New York: Harrer & Bros. Price $1 

WHEAT AND TARES. New York: Harper & Bros. Price 
75 cents, 


All the above books can be obtained from the respectire 


yublishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price anuexed, 
I , , A 








A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Furmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square. each insertion, payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Furmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (Vt has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no betteror 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
if appropriae & 


We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


LLPLDLPLLP LP ~ ——~ 


} OW TO OBTAIN PATENTS when Rejected. A Cirenlar 
of information on this subject sent on application to 
Dec.—1It J. FRASER, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 

YOR SALE at the Lorillard Sheep Farm at Fordham, Weat- 
I chester Co., 12 miles from the City of New York, on the N.Y. 
& Harlem Railroad, 20 SOUTH DOWN RAMS, yearlings ; also, 
20 SHROPSHIRE DOWN RAMS, yearlings—the production of 
the finest imported Rams, having taken the first premiums at the 
New York State Fairs in 1859 and 1860. 

Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers St. New York. Dec. 














FARMERS AND HORSE DEALERS. 
1X VALUABLE REGI?PES for Thirty Cents—Namely: A 
\ cure for the Heaves; A cure for Fistula, Poll Evil. and all sores 
where pipes are formed—this is a safe and infailible remedy ; To 
remove a Ringbone in 12 to 48 hours, without injury to the joint; 
To remove Wind Galls and Blood Spavins—this will effectually 
cure the worst of cases; «o make a valuable Liniment for man 
or beast; To make the celebrated American Water-proof Polish 
for boots and shoes, harness, &e. This Polish is not excelled by 
any in use, being perf-ctly water-proof. and requires no brushing, 
as a beautiful gloss »ppears inimediately after application. 
Inclose thirty cents, and address Cc. B. HART, 











Dec.—11* ietor, Cntario Co, N. ¥. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


9 you WI-ll TO READ an entertaining, instructive, re- 
D ligious and secu ar family newspaper, sound, conservative 


safe, . 
* ‘THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 
rtial and reliable summary of all the news in all 
nations, from all political parties, from all coun- 
tries in the world; belonging to no sect in the Church, and to no 
in the State, but opposed to every ism that disturbs the 
ve of the community and the harmony of the country; a news- 
r having distinct departments devoted to Agriculture, Com- 
re gnd General Literature, with Tales, Poetry, Science and 
Ant furnishing pfeasant and instructive reading for children « nd 
enis, in all the realms of matter and mind. You can have it 
Ce year by sending your name and address, with $250, to 


ing full, impa 
religious denomi 


je NEW YORK OBSERVER Office. 

Commission to Agents. 
o will obtain five new subecribera, with advance 

yment, may retain Five Dottars as his commission, and for 
wenty new subscribers, may retain Twenty-five Dollars. 

SIDNEY E. MORSK, Jr. & CO. 
Epirors AND PROPRIETORS, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


ATTENTION, NURSERYMEN: 
A Small Farm in Virginia for Sale. 


AUITABLE for a Nursery, in a wealthy region. Contains 24 
by) acres of land; near 100 bearing Fruit Trees, and some 800 
young trees of every variety of Fruit; good springs of water; 
mostly inclosed with plank and yonng Osage Orange fence. The 
house is new, well furnished—six rooms. Yard well inclosed, 
shaded with Oaks and adorned with shrubbery. Stable new, with 
well inclosed lot, Garden superior. Is only % mile from ~cotis- 
vile, and 3g mile from James River Canal. Terms, $2,4100—$s. 0 
cash, $800 in 12 months, $800 in 2 years, with interest from date. 
It is the best location for a Nurseryman in the Union. More land 
ean be bonght adjoining, in timber, at $25 per acre, cash. 
Address HENKY M. PRICE, 
Dec.—it Scottsville, Albemarle Co, Va. 


EST SIX NEW GRAPES,—Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
B Rebecea, Hartford Prolitic and Union Village—good one 
year old roots, warranted genuine, will te furnished, packed in 
inoss for Express, for $5 the set; or for $6 we will send the fore- 
going and York Madeira (same as Marion Port and Hyde's Eliza) 
Gicton, Catawba and Isabella, making 10 varieties. 

(@ Send for Descriptive Cutalogue of the Columbus Nursery. 
Nov.—2t M. B. BATEHAM & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


HONEY! HONEY!! HONEY!!! 
\ ANUFACTURED at a cost of only 8 cents per pound ; 
MA being al o very simple and very easily prepared. [i is a 
delicious : r.icle for table use, tons of it beimg sold througho: t the. 
country for pure honey. Recipe sent toa y part of he coun ry 
on receipt of 30 cenis in silver or stamps. very family shoud 
have it Enough may be saved on 5 Ibs. to pay for the reeive. 
Deo.—3i* Address L, CHASE, Box 198, Westerly, R. L 


"AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


ALSAM Fir, Hemlock, Norway and American spruce, Pines, 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Guoseberries, &c., in quanti- 
ties to suit, at lowest cash rates, Send for a Catalogue. 

8. T. KELSEY & CO., Great VaLLey Nurseries, 
Nov.—6t Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
@) 000 A YEAR—Made by any one cutting Stencil Work. 
D2, Large und small steel dies, whole letters, two al- 
phabets, and border tools, with chisels and gouges for large work, 
with stock sufficient to retail for $150. Cheapest and best. Sam- 

plest sent free, Address GEv. B. BRIGDEN, 
c.—It Norwich, Conn. 


prancy FOWLS.—We can spare a few pairs of Black, Gold- 
en, and Silver Spangled Hamburg fowls; alzo, the African, 
Golden and Silver Spangled Bantams, Black Spanish and Span- 
gled Chitwgongs, and seven varieties Fancy Pigeons 


Any person wh 


Nov.—2t 




















Dec—2t C. N. BEMENT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(,PORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
T and Galloway Caule, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 


ham P. 0., Co. York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Powis, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$ per pair. July—ly 


100,000 FOR 1861. 
ELEGANT PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


For 1861! Vols. XVII. and XVIII. 


EDITED BY 
T. 8. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Heulth and Domea- 
tic Happiness, 








O well known is the HOME MAGAZINE in all parts of the © 
United States and the Cana:das, that we are searcely requi-ed 
in the announcement for 1861 to speak of its peculiar characteris 
tics, All that its name implies, the editors have striven and will 
still strive to make it. 

Our purpose bas ever been to give a maguzine that should unite 
the attractions of choice and elegant literuture with high moral 
aime, and teach useful lessons to m n, women and children, in all 
degrees of life. Stid more eminently will this feature of excel- 
lence, interest and usefulness in the reading mutter of the Home 
Magazine be regarded in the future volumes. 

In the January number will be commenced a new story, enti- 


led— 
““~ NOTHING BUT MONEY. 
By T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Miss TownseEnD will continue to furnish those charming stories 
and exquisite picture-sketches which have been the delight of so 
many readers. While 


WRITERS OF THE FIRST TALENT AND REPUTATION 
will give their best efforis to our pages. Besides its carefully ed 
ited LITERARY DEPARTMENT, a portion of the Magazine 
is devoted to subjects of special interest to the Home circle. It 
has A Heatta Department. A Motuer’s Department, A TOILET 
AND Work-Tas_e Derartment, A Boy's anp Giri's TREASURY, 
A Hovusekserer’s Keposrrony, A Review D:PartMeEnt, ele. etc, 


An Elegant Steel Engiaving 
is given in each number of the Magazine, besides from six to 
eight pages of dress, manue and needie-work patterns, aud other 
choice illustrations, 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer two elegant und attractive steel engravings. as premi- 
ums te all who muke up Clubs. One of them is called * SEV- 
ENTY-SIX,” and is 16 inches by 23; the other, *“H ) KNEW 
THE SCRIP.URES #KOM HIS YOUTH,” 14 inches by 2°. 
They are first class engravings as to execution, and will make 
handsome ornaments for any parlor, The publisher's price for 
these plates is $1.50 each. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy (and one of the premium plates),................ $2 00 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of 

Ge cecs acencesbibepensr contented oudtts 8 00 
8 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of 

in s:65.s0c6 rene nees. 050 netenesneeet cna 00 
4 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of 

| EER le am dct pl Se RR 5 00 
8 copies (and an extra copy of Magazine, and ore pren.i- 

um plate to getier-up of Club),........ socee OOD 
12 copies (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premi- 

um plates to getier-up of Club),............. 00 
17 copies (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premi 

um plates to getter-up of Clab),............. 20 00 


Three red stamps must be sent, in every case, pay the cost 
of mailing each premium. 

Spect copies sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up 
“ eee 


CLUBBING. 


Ilome Magazine, and Godey, Harper, or Knickerbocker, $3.5) 
per annum. Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3. 

Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 823 WALNUT Street, ’HIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA. Dec.—It 


100 PER MONTH—Can be made by any on» with Sten- 

cil Tools, I seil the cheapest and best, Be sure and 

send for my circular, which fully explains the business. Address 
Oct., 1860.—5t* JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrenee, Mass. 








\ULPHITE OF LIME—For Preserving Cider, with full direc- 
\ tions foruse, Price, 50 cents per bottle of ten ounces—nough 
lor forty gallons of cider. Sent by Express anywhere, 

Dee.—1t WEBB, WA.KER & CO., Utica, N. Y. 


—. 


M°xE* CAN BE MADE—1n selling our Agricultura! «. a 
4 Miscellaneous Books, For ters of agency apply 
SAXTON & BARKER, 


Nov.—2t @ Park Row, New York. 





S JRN-HORNS—Several young Bulls and Heifers. SurroLk 
je ages, For sale by T. L. HARISON, 
y—6i Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


ITTSBURGH WATER CURE—A first-class CURE, in its 
sixth year. Room tor over 100 patients, Sonu for circular 
Oct,—4i* 





to Dr. FREASE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Great Work on the Horse. 


BY ROBERT Jc NNINGS, V.5., 


PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THB 
VETERINARY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC., ETO. 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits 
of the various breceds of European, Asi- 
atic, African and American Horses, with 
the physical formation and peculiarities 
of the animal, and how to ascertain his 
age by the number and condition of his 
teeth: illustrated with numerous expla- 
natory engravings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing, and the general 
management of the horse, with the best 
modes of administering m dicines ; also, 
how to trext Biting, Kicking, Keuring, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib-biting, Restless- 
ness, und uther vices to which he is sub- 
ject; with numerous explamtory engra- 
vings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WLL TELL YOU Of the caus:s, symptoms, and treatment of 


Strangles, Sore Throat, Distemper, Ca- 
turrh, Influenza, Bronchetis, Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy, Broken Wind, Chronic Cough, 
Roaring and Whistling, Lainpas, Sore 
Mouth «and Ulcers, and Deeayed Teeth, 
with other diseases of the Mouth and 
Respiratory Organs, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangulation, Stony 
Concretions, Rupiures, Palsy, Diarrhaa, 
Jaundice, Hepatirrheea, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, In- 
flammaiion, and other diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
Organs, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Bone, Blood and Bog, Spavin, Ringbone, 
Sweenie, Strains, Broken Knees, Wind 
Galis, Founder, Sole Bruise and Gravel, 
Cracked Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, 
Thrush, und Corns; also, of Megrims, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other 
diseases of the Feet, Legs and head. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 


Fistula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farey, Sear- 
let Fever, Mange, Surfvit. Locked Jaw, 
Rheumatism, Cramp, Gall, Diseases of 
the Eye and Heart, &c., &c., and how to 
manag Castration, Bleeding, Trephin- 
ning, Roweli Firing, Hernia, Ampu- 
tation, Tapping, aud other surgical ope- 
raluions. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Rarey’s Method of Taming Horses; how 
to Approach, Halter, or Stable a Colt: 
how to accustom a horse to strange 
sounds and sights, and how to Bit, Sad- 
die, Ride, and Break him to Harness : | 
also, the form and law of Warranty, | 
‘The whole being the result of more than | 
fifieen years careful study of the habits, 
peculiarities, wants and weaknesses of | 
this noble and useful animal, 





















The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by nearly 
One tlundred Engravings. tis printed in a clear and open type, 
and will be furnished to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 
price, half bound, $1.00, or, in cloth, extra, $1.25 

Can be make by enterpris- 


$1000 A Y KAR ing men everywhere, in 


selling the above and other popular works of ours. Our induce- | 
ments w all such are extreme-y liberal. 
For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents with other 


information, apply to or address 
' JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
Dec., 1860.—3t No, 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GROVER & BAKER’s 


NOISELESS 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


: undersigned, CL! RGYMEN of varius denominations, hay. 

ing purchased and used in our famiiies “GROVER & Ra. 
KER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE» take 
pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combiniy 
the essentials of a good machine, Its beautiful simplicity, eae 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unige 
to render ita machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and 
one which we feel contident will give satisfaction to all who may 


purchase and use it. 
Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND, 
Rev. N. VANSANT, New York. 
Rev. R. B. YARD, 
Rev. KE. P. RODGERS, D.D,, ) 
Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, DD., } Albany, ¥. ¥. 
Rev. J. N. CAMI’BELL, DD., | 


Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, 
. CHARLES HAWLEY, 

y. DANIEL H. TEMPLE, 

i. M. HOPKINS, 

« WILLIAM HOSMER, 

. O. I, TIFFANY, D.D., } 
wv. CO J. BOWEN, 


j Auburn, BY. 


ev. JNA. CROSS, Baltimore, Ma. 
yr. JOHN M’CRON, DD, 
. W. T. D. « LEMM, } 


. KR. C. GALRBAITH, Govanstown, Ma. 
T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa 

yr. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., Va 
. W. A. CRO: KE, Norfolk, Pa, 

tev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va, 
CHAS. HANKEL, D.D., Charleston, & € 
A. A. POKTER, Sedma, Ala, 

JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, & C. 

B. B. ROSS, Molile, Ala. 

J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N.C. 

Rev. A. C. HARRIS, /enderson, N. C. 





Rev. HENKY A RILEY. Montrose, Pa, 
Prof. W. D. WILSUN. D._D., Geneva, NY. 
Rev. ELBERT SLINGERLAND, Scotia, ¥.Y. 


Prof. JOHN FOSTER, l 
Rev. FRAN: I8 G. GRATZ, Schenedy, 


. J. TURNBULL BACKUS, D.D,) WY. 


P. G. PRUGH, Xenia, C. 
Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M., Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. E GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, 0. 


Rev. A. BLAKE, ) 
Rev. E. C. BENSON, AM. + Gambier, 0. 
Rev. J. J. MELHENNY, D D., } 

tev. F. CHESTER, Jrenton, O. 


Rev. E. F. HASTY. Cambridge City, Ind. 

Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich, 

Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, Galena, JM, 

Rev. ENSTEIN MORBOUGH. CumbridgeCity,iné 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Jfilton, Ind. 

Rev CALVIN VALE, Martinsburgh, N.Y. 

Rev. JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn, 

Rey. JOHN JENNINGS, 

Rev. H. L WAYLAND. Worcester, Mase. 
Rey. WILLIAM PHIP!’S 


OSMOND C BAKER, Bishop 
of M. kK. Church, + Concord, B.A 
. THOS. RATHAY, 
. G.N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
. A. M. STOWE, Canunduigua, N.Y. 
. WILLIAM LONG, Clif’ » ine, Afich, 
Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway. New York. Ly 
Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 18 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 53 West Fourth Street, Cincinnat 
124 North Fourth Street. St. Louis. 115 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Newhall House, Milwaukee. 
perior Street, Cleveland. 
t@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. .24 
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GROVER & BAKER 
NOISELESS 


family Sewing Machine 


ding all others for family use. The Dovsie 


————— 


THE 


idly superse< fami 
4 pone Ha formed by this Machine is found to be the only 


which survives the wash-tub on bias seams, and therefore the 

= one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 
IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
who desire a stitch unrivalled for BEAUTY, 
RLASTICITY, and STRENGTH. ‘This machine sews equally 
well on all fabries—maslin, cotton, linen, woolen cloth, ete., from 
the fin: st SWISS MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER 
CLOTH or LEATHER. It finishes its own work, which is more 
darable than any fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any 
ober, is Very simple in tts construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF ORDER. 
OFFICES. 

4% Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 739 Chest- 
put Street, Philadelphia; 151 Baltimore Street, Bultimore; 124 
North Fourth Street, St Louis; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati; 171 Superior Street, Cleveland; 115 Lake Street, Chicago ; 
gad in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


(2 SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. ged Oct—t 


Howe's Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
THE BEST IN USB! 


First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon’ State Fair '57 and 
68, Lirst Premium and no Competition in '59. First 
Premium at 13 Difierent State Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. ¥., 1859. 


For families to use, 





OWE'S SCALES ror su uses, have Great Simplicity and 
I Wonderful Accuracy, 

Require No Prr—May be set on the top of the ground, oron a 
barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Curck Rops—No Friction on Knire Epvers—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh traly if not level. 

Delivered at any Kailroad Station in the United States or 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
taken back. 

Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 
ye SHEFFIELD, Engtanc, have been tested in all climates, 
Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
beller tones, can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 
percent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which arealso sold by me at Makers’ Prices, 
Broken Bells Taken In Exchange, 
@ re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. ° 
2" Send for a circular. 
United Biates or Canada, by 
April, 1860, 


Sells delivered in all parts of the 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
98 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best tafe in Use. 


] BLIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
at 93 Muinstreet, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
‘ 
3: “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 ets. a year. En- 
slose 6 cts, for a specimen eopy, to MARIE LOUISE HANKINS 


April, 1860. 
A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTTI 
& Oo., Publishers, 182 Nassau st, New York City. Aug.—tf 


A MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker's Islands, in the 
4 South lacifie Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. C. S. Marsmact, President: H. Matume, - ecretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent. 
June 





64 Exchange Street, Kochester, N.Y. 
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GUANO. 


We would call the atten‘ion of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers, to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever im- 
ported or manufactured in this country. 


Tuis Guano 1s IMpoRTED BY 


WM. H. WEBB, 
-OF NEW YORK, FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported, by the Cargo, or at retail 


by 
JOHN B. SARDY, Gergrrat Acent, 


No. 58 Soura Srreer, Corner or Watt Stueer 
NEW YORK. 





It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and foun! to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large percentage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE GF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
to produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially 
enriching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of 
burning the seed or plant by coming in contact with it, as is the 
case with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of 
moisture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and 
as experience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity (which will be promptly attended 
to) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analyses and 
tests of farmers, apply as above, Oct.—tf 

For sale in Rochester by J. O. BLOSS & CO , T6 Main street, 


- THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
A Weekly Journal of 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Kindred Interests. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1841. 


-2@-- 


HE Publishers wi!l spare no pains or expense in making a 

puper every way reliabl« and truthful, and that shall be a 
true index of Western Agricultural Interesta—ar. assistant oa 
the Farm, in the Orchard and a welcome Companion at the Fire- 
side of Eastern and Western Homes. 


TERMS REDUCED TO CLUBS. 


CE A cncncideontviueasrsageensesteenenen $2 00 
Six copies, one year, und one to getter up of club.........- 9 00 
Twelve copies, one year, and one to getter up of club..... 16 
Twenty copies, one year, and one to getter up of club..... 25 00 


Papers may be sent to different offices, if desired, in making up 
clubs. 

The postage on the Farmer within Mlinois is only 13 cents per 
year—out of the State, 26 cents. 

All Yearly clubs mede up previous to NeweYear’s, will receive 
the paper until January, 1562—thus giving such person extra 
time gratis, 

Samples sent free to all on application. 

G2 All friends of Rural Improvement are cordially invited te 
assi-t in circulating the FARMER. Address 

Nov.—2t EMERY & CO., Chicago, Ills. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES. 


At Angers, France; 





HE proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the 
world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public that his CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
iTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, SEEDLINGS, FRUIT- 
STOCKS, &c.. for thepresent season is now ready and at their dte- 
posal. Apply to BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
Nov.—% 51 Cedar Street, New York. 








884 THE 


} 4 { AGENTS WANTE})—To sell 5 new inventions— 
5,000 very recent aud of great value to families, ALL pay 
groul prows Ww agens 
particulars : ov.—6:* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Ma & 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 


TE wiil sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
W see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Li 
rectory. A vook containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where 
description: of the cuts will be found, 

Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocnesrss, N.Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


IS PUBLISHED AT ROOHESTER, N. Y., 
By JQ@SEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation, 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE— Fiery Cents a Year: 
Five Copies tor #2: Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rur«/ 
Annual and H»ticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

"All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United. States. No exira charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and P-prieter, Rochester. N.Y. 


GENESEE 


send four stamps and get 80 pager of | 
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FARMER, 


GENESEE FARMER 
PREMIUM LIST 
FOR 1861. 


rr 





CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZEs! 


January Cash Prizes, 


1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall send 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price of 
873g cents each.) for the next volume of the Genesee Farmer be 
fore the 15tt day of January, 1861, 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS in Cash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, as above. 

. TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list. 
F.FTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth, 

. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

. NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 
EM@HT DOLLARS for the seventh, ‘ 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth. 

. SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. ‘ 
11, FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh, 
12, THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth. 
13. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth, 
14. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth, 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Erent Subscribers, (at om 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and « half cents euch,)we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rural Annual for 1861. 

2 To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, (at 
our lewest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we 
will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy 
of the Rural Annual, prepaid, by mail. 

3. To every person sending us Twenty-Fove subscribers, (a 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Furmer, or twe 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 


_ 
SLHMRAMDAS & 


Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums wil) be sent ip 
the same ratio as the above. 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM TO 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 
Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Clubs. 


AS A STILL GREATER INDUCEMENT 
TO FORM CLUBS, 


We offer the Genesee Farmer for one year, and our beautiful 
twenty-five cent book, the Rurat Annuat anv Horticutturan 
Directory for 1861, in clubs of eight or upwards, at Fifty Cents 
the two. In other words, for Four Doiiars we will send eight 
copies of the Farmer for one year and eight copies of the Rurat 
ANNUAL, together with a RuraLt ANNUAL for the person who 
gets up the Club, For Ercut DoLiars we will send sizteen 
copies of the Farmer and sixteen copies of the Ruran ANNUAL 

Any person sending us Taree Doars for a club of eight «f 
the Grvesex Farmer, shall receive one eopy of the Rorat 4s 
NUAL for his trouble. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address, We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is net necessary that the club should be sent in all st 
one time. Names can be added at any time, and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of January will be counted in, Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained, 

22" Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need aa 
“register” the letters. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pusuisurre AND Prorrirrox or Tox Grveser FARYFa, 

September 1, 1860. Rocuszster, N. ¥. 











STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, ¥. % 


136, 
T3665 














